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SCRANTON BOARD IN 
APPEAL TO COMPANIES 


Ask Support of Head Offices Against 
Probable Action of Middle 
Department. 


WOULD LIMIT REPRESENTATION. 


Claim Indiscriminate Appointment of 





Agencies Would be Harmful 
to the Business. 
| 

Members of the Scranton Under- 
writers Association have issued a 
lengthy plea to the companies, urging 
that the position of the 
with respect to the admission of 
members be upheld, and that the! 
threatened action of the Underwriters’ | 
Association of the Middle Department | 
with respect to Scranton be prohibited. 

Statement of Scranton Agents. 
The full text of the Scranton 

letter is as here given: 

“The constitution, by-laws and rules, 
under which the Under- 
writers’ Association is now operating. 
were compiled after about two years’ 
work by the Scranton Board, acting in| 
conjunction with their District Com- 
mittee and Mr. Edward B. Creighton, 
then secretary of the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Middle Department. The 
fame having received the approval of 
the above named 
Mr. Creighton, were adopted by 
Scranton Board in the early 
1908, and at a regular meeting of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department held May 19, 1908, they 
were, after discussion, unanimously 
approved. 

“Article III, Section 1, provides that 
any regularly commissioned agent of 

a fire insurance company shall be 
| eligible to membership. 

Who shall make the business of 
fire insurance his principal busi- 
hess and source of livelihood. 
“Article XI, Section 2, provides that: 

All rate cards, rate books, sur- 
veys, schedules of rates and other 
records of the Stamping Office shall 
not be given to, examined or copied 
by, others than members of the 
Association, their clerks or solici- 
tors, or a representative of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department. 

' “Up to the present our Scranton 
Board has been working very smoothly | 
and we have been upholding the hands | 

) of the Middle Department in all mat- 

ters of good underwriting. In the 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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$3.00 a Year; 15c. per Copy 


MODERN WOODMEN TO 


NEW YORK 


Lightning, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Marine, 
Sprinkler Leakage, and Registered 

Mail Insurance 


Sas Avoids controversies and disagreements if practicable; if not, 
pacifies or reconciles if possible; rectifies if justifiable, and 
never fights in court if preventable. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Entered United States 
1866 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Insurance Co. 


Established 1809 


Since 1866, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United 


States. 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired 








An Eastern Company desires to con- 
tract with three men who have had 
experience in handling territory and 
producing business. Salary positions to 
the right men. ‘Territory—IIlinois, 
Ohio and Indiana. Full Information 
in first letter. Address, Organizer, 


Care THe EAsTERN UNDERWRITER, 
105 William Street, New York City. 











RELY ON REFERENDUM 


Entire Membership Asked to Express 


Preference as to Rates for 
Organization. 


TO BE USED TO FIGHT INCREASE. 


Head Camp Understood to Plan Sub- 
mitting Result of Referendum 
Vote to Court. 


Woodman 
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cerning the rate question 
many plans proposed it is seer 1ere is 
great diversity of opinion as to just 
what dons many 
prefer the old rates, doubtless many 
i la ) 


more believe some chang hould be 


should t 


made As a means of ascertaining the 
wishes of the membership on this ques- 
tion of what action shouk taken at 
the next Head Camp, that the members 
generally may have thi ir 

on page three of this issue 
a ballot coupon upon which a vote is 
to be taken All interested are asked 
to vote their wishes If an expression 
majority of the embers can be 
then it will be just 
members wish dons Clerks 
local camps in Rock Island 
an election 
ballots 
Modern 


mation, 


found 


ot a 
secured 
what the 
of the five 
have consented to serve as 
board to receive and count the 
and report the results in The 
Woodman 

Every 


known 


fair-minded neighbor should 
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OVER A MILLION ON ONE LIFE 


MUST PAY E. O. O. PAINTER CLAIMS. 
Jacksonville Manufacturer Declared 
“Accidentally Drowned”—List of 
Policies Carried. 





A coroner’s jury at Jacksonville, 
I'la., has declared that Edward Okle 
Painter, the manufacturer who fell 


from a ferryboat was “accidentally 
drowned.” This settles the case as far 
as the insurance companies are con- 
cerned, it is believed, and the heavy 
claims pending will all be paid. 
Painter carried well over a million dol- 
iars in life insurance alone and $60,- 


000 in accident insurance. One of th 


most striking features of the case is 
the fact that the great bulk of the in- 
surance and all of the large size pol- 
icies were taken out recently. The 
amounts and dates, together with the 
pames of the companies issuing the pol- 
icies follow: 


Accident Polic i 
Travelers, June 2, 19 eee $5,000 
Travelers, April 23, 19 13 sens 15,000 
U. S. Fid. & Guar., Apr. 21, 1913 10,000 
Pref. Acci. Co., Oct. 26, 1905. 5,000 


Employers Lia., Apr. 25, 1913 15,000 


Illinois Com. Men’s Asso. ... 5,000 

Travelers -Protective Asso. :. 5,000 

ED. 0 ee.c 20h) ee ee dawn .. $60,000 
Life Insurance Policies 


Union Central, O., Apr. 5, 1913 $50,000 


Penn Mut., Pa., Nov. 17, 1911. 3,000 
Venn. Mut., Pa., Feb. 24, 19138 50,000 
Penn Mut., Pa., Apr. 18, 1913 47,000 
Prudential, N. J., May 3, 1910 12,000 
New York Life, Mar. 3, 1912 50,000 
New York Life, Mar. 3, 1913.. 40,000 
New York Life. Old Policy i 10,000 
Fidelity Mut., Pa., Apr. 21, 1913 70,000 
Mutual I Jar os, 2601 ... 2.000 
Mutual! Life, Feb. 3, 1913 ... 12.000 
Mutual Life, Feb s, 1913 ba 12,000 
arene Life, Mar. 15, 1913 .. 50,000 
Mutual Life, Mar a7, 1913 100,000 
Mutual Life, Apr. 0} 50.000 
Mutual Lit 1! 25,000 
Mutual Life, Apr 1! 75.000 
Mutual Life, 1! 50,000 


Mutual Life 


126,000 





Hquitable, 10,000 
Equitab] 50,000 
Equitable, 10.900 
Equitable, i 50,000 
Equitable; Apr. 7, 1913 ...... 15,000 
Eequitab!l Apr. 7 13 Lak 15,000 


Total .$1,024.000 


WORK SECURES BUSINESS. 


No Short Cut to Success—Necessary to 
Keep Faith With 
Yourself. 
A successful agent knows how to get 
business without being told, says Vice- 
President L. K. Passmore of the Penn 


Mutual. Antecedent to that success, 
however, either thr« rough his own ini- 
tiative or through tion he has dis- 





covered how to ge et and to keep busy 
And there’s the rub of the whole situa- 
tion It has been demonstrated innu- 
merable times that so many interviews 
means just so many applications— 
there is always a remunerative percen- 
tage, often large, depending upon sev- 
eral things, the chief of which is the 


agent himself, bis ability and energy. 
These are comprehensive words that 
everybody understands,’ and the sub- 


stance of which everybody thinks he 
possesses. When an analysis is at- 
tempted of the reasons for the success 
of Jones or the failure of Smith, the 
problem is usually solved when it is 
discovered that Jones has system and 
method, and that Smith has neither. 
The one knows how to find prospects; 
the other doesn’t; one has initiative 
enabling him to plan systematically 
and execute methodically. He tries out, 
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it may be, a dozen varying schemes of, 
reaching prospects; he advertises, he| 
addresses personal letters, he arranges 


lists, he studies men as a general does) 


the field of action, 
as to their means, their business, their 
peculiarities, their need of insurance, 
the kind best adapted for each individ- 
ual, familiarizing himself as far as 
may be with those conditions which of- 
ten determine the result. He sets for 
himself a standard of performance. He 
keeps faith with himself; it may be 
only to see five prospects in a day, or 
it may be many more. Whatever the 
number, he religiously does it. He im- 


informing himself 


| 


bues himself with the resolute purpose} 


to write so much insurance every 
month, thus setting a goal he has de- 
termined to reach. 





GEORGIA LIFE OFFICERS UPHELD. 


Court Denies Application for Receiver 
Attesting to Financial Sound- 
ness of Company. 


Certain minority stockholders of the 
Georgia Life Insurance Co. of Macon, 
who have been harassing the company, 
according to the complaints of its offi- 
cers presented to the court, were com- 
pletely routed in their recent attempt 
to force the appointment of a receiver 
for the company. The court denied 
the petition promptly and attested to 
the solvency of the Georgia Life in 
these words: 

“The record shows,” said the judge, 
‘that the company is, even from the 
standpoint of technical insurance law, 
al solvent and that from the ordi- 
-ommercial or s standpoint, 

has assets of more than $500,000 in 
excess of its liability, and that, there- 
fore, there can be no possible question 
concerning its financial soundness as to 
creditors and policyholders. The book 
value of its assets is more than $120 a 
share of paid-in stock, the assets being 
in the shape of valuable real estate 
and securities approved by the State 
commissioner of insurance. I do not 
find from a careful study of the evi- 
dence, that it is proper to interfere with 
the present control of this company 
by taking over the management into 
the hands of a receiver of this court.” 


hye 
yusines 





restrained tempor- 
name to the 


The company is 
irily from changing its 


Georgia Casualty Co.,” although it 
now does exclusively a casualty busi- 
ness. This matter and the reduction of 


capital must be passed upon by a ma- 
jority of the stockholders first. 





Taking Personal Insurance. 





The following paragraph is extract- 
d from a letter recently written to an 
official of the company by one of its 
leading field men. The suggestion 
seems a most fitting one. 

“My work the last year has placed 
me in a position whereby I am able to 
increase my insurance and at the pres- 
ent time my application is pending at 
the home office for a $6,000 policy. 
When that is issued I will have ten 
thousand of insurance and all in our 
ompany. It has been my ambition for 
1 long time to carry at least that much 
insurance and you cannot imagine how 
happy I am that my ambition has at 
last been realized. I am a firm believer 
that one should practice what he 
preaches and I consider my policies 
the best canvassing documents I have. 
I believe they carry much weight with 
my tlients and show them that I have 
faith in the company I represent. If 
there is anything that sorely grieves 
me it is to see an agent proposing to 
represent a good company, such as the 
Mutual Benefit, and then when you 
ask him what kind of insurance he car- 
ries, to have him tell you bankers life, 
or some other Assessment or Fraternal 
Insurance. I think every agent, who 
is physically able to secure insurance 
should carry insurance with the com- 
pany he represents.”—The Pelican. 
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J. S. RICE, President 


JANUARY FEBRUARY 
1910 $388,500 $436,000 
1911 627, 400 600,400 
1912 709,200 = 714,521 


1913 1,093,900 1,050,600 


Dec. 31, 1912 
April 30, 1913 


1,514,650 


COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 


GROSS mare 


1,306,689.41 
1,382,690.46 
For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON, Vice-President, Houston, Texas 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PROGRESSIVE PRCSPERITY 
Applications Received 


J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


MARCH APRIL TOTAL 
$495,500 $664,500 $1,984,500 
655,585 1,135,150 $3.018,535 

777,800 1,026,300 $3,227,911 


1,800,125 $5,459,275 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(paid-for basis) 


Dec. 31, 1909 $655,004.9 $992,000 
Dec. 31, 1910 1 657, 016. 02 5,352,260 
Dec. 31, 1911 1,128,912.85 10,057,028 


14,859,856 
17,537,689 








The State Life Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 





TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited With The State of Indiana For The Sole Protection of 
Policyholders 








Good Territory and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 
«Do Things’”’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, 2nd Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 











RELY ON REFERENDUM. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


be willing to let the referendum vote 
settle the rate question. If a majority 
of the votes cast favor having the So- 
ciety remain on the present (old) rates, 
then the delegates to the next Head 
Camp should be instructed to repeal 
the Chicago rate by-law and readopt the 
old rate by-law. If, however, a major- 
ity of the votes cast favor a twenty- 
five per cent. increase, or any other in- 
crease, then the delegates should be in- 
structed to carry out the wishes of the 
members. If, just now, members will 
give the rate question enough attention 
to vote their wishes, uninfluenced by 
any one, it should prove of great assist- 
ance in disposing of the whole rate 
question in accordance with the wish 
of the majority, and the wish of 
the majority, if it can be ascertained, 
should govern. 

The announcement of the vote says: 

As a means of ascertaining the judg- 
ment and wish of the membership of 
our Society on the question of what, 
if any, action on the rate question shall 
be taken at the next Head Camp, and 
believing at the present time nothing 
is more important as advisory to the 
camps of the jurisdiction before the 
election of delegates to the Head Camp 
than such an expression of the member- 
ship, The Modern Woodman submits to 
the jurisdiction, for the individual ex- 
pression of the members, the various 
plans or proposals as an advisory ref- 
erendum vote on the question. Eight 
different plans, which cover in general 
the suggestions of neighbors, are sub- 
mitted. 





O. S. Rogers, 
Mutual Life in New York, accompanied 
his father, who is a veteran, 
celebration at Gettysburg last week. 


to the} 


| 
| 


manager of Phoenix | 


| 





The Equitable Life 
of lowa 


offers, as helps to selling its policies 
(which are liberal and up to date) 
Moderate Premiums, Highest Interest 
Earnings and Low Mortality 
Experience, resulting in 
LOWEST NET COST 


See Official reports or other publications 





A history of conservative and Econor 
ical Management for more thar Fe rt y 
poese: Deposit of full reserve to se 

Policies, etc. 

These are effective helps with intelli- 
gent prospects. 


Separate Territories to Agents 
LONG CONTRACTS-— FAIR TERMS 

















Join the 
Money Makers 





JAS. A. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LIFE BUSINESS IN NEW YORK 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS SHOWN. 


Business of Life Insurance Companies 
Reached Great Volume During 
Past Year. 





Part II of the annual report of the 
New York Insurance Department cover- 
ing the business of life insurance for 
1912 has been issued. This volume in 
addition to the detailed financial state- 


ment carried includes the various 
schedules and general information 
which under the amended Insurance 


Law all life companies are required to 
furnish the Department annually. 

The statistics as compiled show that 
the assets of the New York and other 
Staies companies at the end of 1912 
were $4,173,953,579 an increase over the 
previous year of $231,809,222, of this 
increase $110,880,453 being in New York 
State companies. The liabilities of the 
yarious companies, excluding gross 
surplus and special funds, were $3,942,- 
178.181, of which $2,284,351,856 was in 
Ne York companies. The gross 
surplus and special funds amounted to 
$221.775,398, of which $86,675,348 was 
in New York companies. 

| total income was $795,282,061, of 


which $413,114,618 was in New York 
companies, an increase over 1911 of 
$17,377,945, the total gross increase for 
all ympanies being $40,748,843. The 


disbursements for the year are shown 
to have been $567,517,704, of which 
$422.019,771 was paid to policyholders, 


while the cost of management, including 
dividends to stockholders, was $144,- 
497 oe 

New York companies issued 456,233 
“ordinary” policies in 1912, insuring 
$772,642,487 as against 389,628 polcies 
issued in 1911, insuring $686,677,019. 
Companies of other States in 1912 
issued 441,794 policies, insuring $942,- 
628,673, while in 1911 they issued 
421.834 policies, insuring $891,169,230. 
Compared with 1911, it appears that 
there were 86,565 more policies issued 
last vear and the amount of insurance 
written increased $138,425,661. There 
wer 15.502 more policies terminated 
in 1912 than in 1911, and $85,707,511 
more insurance, 

The total number of “ordinary” poli- 
cies force on December 31, 1912, was 
7,001,913, insuring $13,527,321,222, a net 
increase in policies over 1911 of 380,408 


insurance. $724,003,678. The 
amount of “industrial” insurance in 
foree was $3,432,767,469, an increase 
ever the previous year of $233,669,466, 


and sir 
ana n 


making a total increase in insurance in 
force for both classes of business of 
$957,673,144. 





I business in force in the State of 


New York and transacted therein dur- 
ing the past year by all life insurance 
companies of this and other States in- 
cluding “industrial” business was as 
follo Policies in force 6,469,773, in- 


suring $2,903,474,508; policies issued 
1,009,816, insuring $423,365,404; an in- 
crease in insurance in force of $180,- 
181,139 over 1911 and an increase in 


insurance written and paid for of 
$31,022,754. 
The comparative figures appended 


are aggregates showing the sources 
and amount of the increases and de- 
creases in surplus (unassigned funds) 
of the companies for 1911 and 1912: 
1911 1912 
Gain from load- 
ing 
Gain from 
te 
Gain from 
renders and 
lapses 


Cuwaveesee $20,519,845 $21,786,996 
mor- 


35,046,786 38,043,095 


i Pitas 13,020,493 13,684,565 
Gain from inter- 

est and rents, 

less amount re- 

quired to main- 

tain reserve . 55,456,657 
Loss from an- 

eee 300,557 
Loss from _in- 

vestments ... 971,557 
Loss from divi- 

dends to policy- 

holders includ- 

ing net in- 

crease or de- 

crease in divi- 

dend funds ap- 

portioned and 

unapportioned 106,036,617 
Loss from mis- 

cellaneous 

sources 


62,444,927 
503,864 


5,897,800 


102,596,996 


21,649,022 22,888,392 


*$4,913,972 $4,072,531 


Total gain 

*Loss. 

The total receipts of the Department 
for the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1912, were $689,268.86; the total ex- 
penditures were $331,201.07; an excess 
of receipts ‘over expenditures covered 
into the State Treasury of $358,067.79. 

The par value of the securities, held 
on deposit by the Department on 
December 31, 1912, belonging to the 
various insurance companies required 
by law to make such deposits, was 
$35,702,210. 

The general results of the operations 
of the life companies for 1912 may be 
fairly stated as having been eminently 
satisfactory from every standpoint; the 


above figures speak most plainly in 
conformation of that statement, and 


1912 may well be marked with a white 
stone so far as the life insurance busi- 
ness is concerned. 

The showing reflects in full measure 
a continuance of the steady improve- 
ment in life insurance conditions that 
has obtained in the last few years and 
which from the present outlook bids 
fair to continue in the future. 





C. A. Wardle, of the New York office 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., returned Monday from the Catskill 
Mountains, where he has his summer 


home. 





ALBANY ASSOCIATION THRIVING. 


Close Season With Outing at Parr’s 
Island—Pres. Kohn on National 
Executive Committee. 


The District Life Under- 
writers Association, one of the newest 
but one of the most thriving of local 
life underwriters organizations, held 
its last of the season, Satur- 
day, June 21, when the members jour- 
neyed to Parr’s Island, famous for its 
clam bakes, where the up-state life men 
held a fitting the first 
season of their organization. 

The business session was brief, Pres- 
ident Kohn making an extended an- 
nouncement as to the plan for the Na- 
tional Convention to be held at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 16, 17 and 18, and urged, 
because of the benefits of this meeting 
and its proximity to the local Associa- 
tion, that as many members as possible 
£0. 

President Kohn appointed Messrs. 
Kidder, DeRouville and E. B. Cantine 
a committee to canvass the membership 
and report as early as possible the 
number that will attend the National 
Convention; and by the same motion 
Secretary W. B. Phelps was author- 
ized to issue delegates’ certificates to 
such as will go to the number of four- 
teen regular delegates and fourteen al- 
ternates. 

The Association 
ber to the executive 
National Association, 
Kohn was unanimously 
the place. Mr. Kohn will be a wel- 
come addition to the councils of the 
National Association executive commit- 
tee, for he is a fine type of life under- 
writer, standing only for the best there 


Capital 


meeting 


celebration to 


was to elect a mem- 
committee of the 
and President 
elected to fill 


is in the business and being an effi- 
cient executive, with a thorough un- 
derstanding of the problems of the 
agent. 

The following new members were 
elected at this meeting: M. H. Mullen- 
neaux, of the National Life and Wil- 
liam J. Rice, of the Berkeshire Life. 

The Association adjourned to the 
ball grounds where a game of base- 


ball between representatives of Partic- 


ipating Companies and those of Non 
Participating Companies was engaged 
in with the best of good faith, which 


resulted in favor of the representa- 
tives of Participating Companies—6 to 
shore dinner and clam 
under the direction of 


A delightful 
bake, provided 


the Entertainment Committee, was 
served out of doors, and enjoyed by 
all. The efforts of the Entertainment 


Committee were appreciated by every- 
body, as evidenced by a unanimous vote 


3 


of thanks. No further regular meet- 
ings will be held until October. 

The following were named as del- 
egates to the National Convention: 
Henry H. Kohn, Wm. B. Phelps, Jesse 
Barnet, Edw. B. Cantine, C. C. De- 
Rouville, R. W. Coslin, Wm. A. C. Linn, 
E. L. Post, Wm. J. Regan, Clarence 
Schram, D. A. Ter Bush, Chas. R. 
Tripp, S. H. Van Ness, G. S. Whitney. 








CANADIAN ASSOCIATION PLANS. 


Rousing Convention expected in August 
—Speakers and Subjects on 


Program. 
The Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada expects one of the greatest 
meetings in its history when the 


annual convention 
19 to 21 at Ottawa. 

The Association has been very for- 
tunate in securing men of international 
reputation to address the convention. 
Chief among those whose names will 
appear on the program are the follow- 
ing: 

Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G. C. 
M. G.; Hon. Justice D. B. MacTavish, 
Ottawa, chairman of Royal Insurance 
Commission; Mr. James V. Barry, as 
sistant secretary Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.; The President of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Getting 


takes place August 


right down to business is 
what the underwriters are doing this 
year, and everything done and every- 
thing said will have to do with prob- 
lems of soliciting—how to make the 
rate-book produce more commissions. 
Twenty-five active soliciting agents 
will discuss these questions. All the 
interesting subjects will not be dis- 
until the first day of the con- 
vention, but the following are some of 
the live topics for discussion: “How 
f secured my prospects,” “The best 
method of preventing lapses,” “How to 
stimulate steady production,” “Should 
doctors assist in closing business,” 
“Best method of organizing a general 
agency,” “Policy contract—Its salient 
features and intelligent presentation,” 
“Practical method of using part time 
men,” “Agents who are a menace to 
the business,” “Value of the club idea 
in large agencies.” 

“New Business” will be introduced 
at every that any other 
matters vital to the field forces may be 
discused. 

All these questions, and many more, 
will be open for discussion by every- 
one from the floor of the convention. 


closed 


session, so 





Amicable Life’s Fine Showing. 
The Amicable Life Insurance Co. of 
Waco, Texas, received in applications 
during June, a total of $1,170,500. This 
splendid showing should be very grat- 
ifying to President Artemus R. Roberts 
for it is to his efforts and direction 
that the remarkable achievements of 
the Amicable Life are due. 








/ STRENGTH OF, 








We Want You 


to know more about The Prudential—about 
methods—its policies and the way it helps Agents 


to get business. 


Write to-day about an agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


its 
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INSURANCE “ANNUITY. aD 65 


TRAVELERS TELLS OF ITS MERITS. 











Results With New Contract Demon- 
strate That It Appeals To 
The Public. 





In its current agencyy bulletin the 
Travelers discusses the merits of its 
“Insurance Annuity 65” contract which 
was placed on the market March 1 of 
this year, at the same time pointing 
out that the increasing number of ap- 
plications received justifies the opinion 
of the management that there was a 
demand for such a contract. In speak- 
ing of it the company says: 

“It takes some time for an agency 
force of a company to digest the par- 
ticular selling points in any new con- 
tract. This n@w contract has advan- 
tages which are possessed by no other 
forms, and we wish to emphasize as 
strongly as possible that all agents 
give it a careful study and a fair trial. 
Following the issuance of this new 
contract we asked for a discussion of 
it by some of our leading agents. The 
opinions were, as a whole, most favor- 
able. The principal criticism made, we 
feel, through misunderstanding of cer- 
tain points involved, was that the spe- 
cial benefits were too long deferred, 
that is, until age 65. 

‘Life insurance contracts are often 
sold with emphasis on the twentieth 
year value, due probably to the fact 
that for many years twenty years was 


the popular period used in connection 


with deferred dividend policies, and that 
20 payment plans are popular. This 
is somewhat unfortunate for other 


forms of policies but any other period 








it as well be emphasized. The av- 
erage applicant is interested not in in- 
surance for a limited period neces- 
sarily, for the complete in ince 
necessal upon his life as far can 
be foretol ‘1d. 

“Insurance is essential when it 
needed—that is, when there are other 
dependent upon it for su} rt If a 
man reaches an advanced age and h 
income due to his occupation ceases, 
a period when there probably is 1 
one dependent upon him besides hi 
wife, the need for insurance protec- 
tion as usually provided under whole 
life or limited payment forms ceases. 
An insured who reaches age 65 is in- 
terested, therefore, not in insurance 














protection, but in an income for him- 
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nce 
“We ve expla e ordina 
nsurance contracts failed to meet the 
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a comparativel ort ] 
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cap the insure 1 too j 
charge, and further r contrac 
provide for insurance in the older ages 
which is not essential for the reasons 
given. Endowment insurance encoun- 
ters a still stronger objection for the 
size of the premium tends to ¢ dow 
the amount of insurance 
“All of these points have been avoid 


new of the Trav- 
elers, for the premiums are spread out 
over the period during which protection 
is needed, and it is for this reason and 
because so many diferent contingen- 


ed in this contract 
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have iesuned it the ‘Ideal Contract.’ 

“In competition the agent will find 
many advantages in this new form, es- 
pecially in competition with participat- 
ing insurance, for the reason that the 
surrender values and options accumu- 
late much faster, premium for premium, 
than on such forms.” 


PLENTY OF MONEY TO SPEND. 








A Day at the Amusement Parks Shows 
That the People Have the Where- 
with to Insure. 





A couple of officers of the Colonial 
Insurance Co.'of Jersey City, recently 
visited an amusement park. At lunch 
on the following Monday they were 
swapping experiences and both almost 
simultaneously made this observation: 
“Where do the people get the money?” 

Every day the American public 
spends millions of dollars for pleasure. 
Never was baseball so popular. Never 
have the amusement parks been more 
crowded. Never have been sports so 
well patronized. 

At Luna Park in about fifteen min- 
utes time, over two hundred people, by 
quick approximation, paid a dime each 
at a side show for the privilege of act- 
ing foolish in a crazy house! Other 
crowds were lined up against the stands 
fighting for a chance to throw three 
bricks at china-ware on shelves! 

Give the people what they want and 
they'll buy it. Give pleasure a new 
name and a new dress, a new sensation 
and the public will go mad about it. A 
visit to any summer resort would con- 
vince any lugubrious insurance man 


that there are plenty of nickels and 
dimes lying around loose, ready to be 
spent for the thing that attracts the 
most. 


” 


Ten years ago the “movies” were un- 
known. To-day they are vying with the 
Industrial insurance man for the nickels 
of the public. Nowadays it’s a race be- 
tween the insurance man and the 
» people’s loose 


pleasure-promoter for the 
change. 

Don't fool yourself. There’s plenty 
of money. There’s an abundance of 


But the competition for 
dimes is keener, and it’s 
to you as an insurance man 
greater, lasting 
over the mere 


prospe rity. 
the elusive 
merely up 
to demonstrate the 
benefit of your article 
transitory pleasure. 


Never in the history of American 





people was there sater opportunity 
for the insurance worker than to-day.— 
Colonial News. 


PAN-AMERICAN’S GOOD BUSINESS. 
New Orleans Company has applications 
For Over Five Millions in First 
Six Months. 





Vice-president E. G. Simmons of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. of 
New Orleans, La. is very enthusiastic 

er the showing of the company for 
the first six months of the year, during 
which applications were received for 
five and one quarter millions of insur- 
ance 


The Pan-American Life is rapidly ex- 
tending its territory and has greatly 
strengthened its agency force. The 
company now operates in nine southern 
States and its business has been in- 
creased throughout South America and 
Cuba. The Pan-American operates in 
most of the Latin mepunies. 


An amwestinn Number. 


The July Bulletin of the State Life 
of Indianapolis is an attractive conven- 
tion vecial, containing detailed ac- 
count of the gathering, a group photo- 
graph of those assembled, and a sep- 


arate group picture of the Texas dele- 
gation 

In addition thereto appear photo- 
graphs of 8S. M. Ralston, governor of 
Indiana, and W. H. O’Brien, auditor of 
State and head of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 3oth of these officials paid a 
great tribute to the State Life and the 


personnel of its management. 








Personal Producers who have also ability to organize 


territory and build a staff of productive agents will find 


OPEN TERRITORY 





abundant opportunity and salable policies with 


Scranton Life Insurance Company 


JAS. S. McANULTY, President 


SCRANTON, PA. 








CALL ON COMPTON 





CALL ON COMPTON 








The Service Route to Success 


By the 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Compton way, every client 






S—misdat > — 


INSURANCE COM 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


LiFe 








NOLdGUNOD NO ‘TIVO 





CALL ON COMPTON 








| The 























ance, 


| The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Best Company To Work For Is One Which 


is making the most rapid progress because, among 
other good points, it grants the most complete 
protection to policyholders through combinations 
of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insur- 
and Weekly Indemity for loss of time. 


For Agencies Address 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 

















BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS. President 


Seize the opportunity and 


Make a contract with one of the best 
Life Insurance Companies in America. 


Investigate for yourself, then 
Consider our proposition. 


For particulars, address 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


ERNEST E. CLARK, President 








————————— ee 


[Rocudlie Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 




















DES MOINES, IOWA 


Exceptional record during thirty-three years for 


Low Rate of Mortality 
Admitted Assets Over - - - 


Economy of Management 


ORGANIZED 1879 


Prompt Payment of Claims 
$19,500,000.00 
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CARING FOR DEPENDENTS 


THROUGH PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. 


Lesson From Relief Extended To 
Sufferers From Disastrous Scott 
Antartic Expedition. 





A London wireless special to the New 
york Times appearing in its issue of 
Tuesday, contained the following in re- 
gard to the public subscriptions raised 
on behalf of the relatives of Capt. Scott 
and other victims of the disastrous 
antarctic expedition headed by him. 

“How the funds raised on behalf of 
the relatives of Capt. Scott and other 
victims of the antarctic tragedy will be 
apportioned is described in the official 
report of the Mansion House Commit- 
tee issued to-night. The total raised 
was $375,000. The members of the com- 
mittee say that they have thought it 
right to make what they deem very 
liberal grants to supplement the Gov- 
ernment annuities, and consider that 
they are satisfying the obvious desire 
of the donors that generous treatment 
be above all rendered to those depend- 
ent upon the gallant men who gave up 
their lives in the expedition. They 
awarded the following sums: To Lady 
Scott, $42,500; to Peter Scott, $17,500; 
to Mrs. Scott and her two daughters, 
$30,000; to Mrs. Wilson, $42,500; to 
Mrs. Bowers and her two daughters, 
$22,500; to Mrs. Evans and her three 
children, $6,250; to the mother of Ed- 
gar Evans, $1,250; to Mrs. Brissenden 
and her child, $3,750; to Mrs. Abbott, 
$3,750. The various grants will be 
placed in the hands of the public 
Trustee on behalf of the beneficiaries. 
In the case of Lady Scott the trust 
money after her death is to go to her 
son on his attaining the age of 25. In 
the case of joint recipients the grant 
will eventually become the sole prop- 
erty of the ultimate survivor, who will 
have power to dispose of it by will.” 


Of course it is impossible to take care 
of all widows, orphans and dependents 
through public subscriptions, and yet 
itis a fact that hundreds of thousands 
would be left destitute each year were 
it not for life insurance. 

By saving a little out of each weekly 
or monthly income, or by —— 
some luxurious indulgence, sufficient 
life insurance may be carried to make 
unnecessary the need of public aid in 
case of the demise of the bread win- 
ner, while should the policyholder sur- 
vive a substantial provision has been 


made against want in old age. 





RESTRICT COMMISSION ALLOWED. 


Thinks Managers Should be Prohibited 
From Paying More Than 
Contracts Allow. 





George Loesch, New York manager 
for the Manhattan Life, asks the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
to appoint a committee to formulate 
an amendment to the State law on life 


insurance. 

He proposes that agents and mana- 
gers be forbidden to pay a first year 
commission on business in excess of 
the amount allowed .in the manager’s 
contract with his Company. He also 


would forbid the purchasing, commut- 
ing or discounting by an agent or man- 
ager of renewal commissions on -busi- 
hess written for his Company by agents 
of other companies or by brokers. 


Mr. Loesch presented the proposition 
to the New York Life Underwriters As- 
sociation in the following resolution: 

“That a committee be appointed by 
the president of the Association, to 
formulate an amendment to the insur- 
ance laws of the State of New York, 


Which will prohibit any agent or man- 
aging agent paying a first year commis- 
Sion in excess of that allowed by his 
contract with his Company; which 
amendment shall furthermore prohibit 








any agent or managing agent purchas- 
ing, commuting, or in any way dis- 
counting the renewal commissions on 
business written for his Company by 
agents of other companies, or brokers 
of any kind; that this amendment shall 
be passed upon at the next regular 
meeting of the Association, and if ap- 
proved, said amendment shall be of- 
fered at the next session of the legis- 
lature of the State of New York.” 


NATIONAL LIFE U. S. A. MEETING. 





First Agency Convention Brings Out En- 
thusiastic Gathering of Field 
Representatives. 





The National Life Insurance Co., U. 
S. A., of Chicago, held its first agency 
convention this week and a most enthu- 
siastic gathering of agents joined in 
the elaborate program that had been 
arranged for them. The business ses- 
sions were given over to live talks on 
agency topics and the discussion of the 
problems of the agent in the field. There 
was a luncheon at the Midday Club 
and Tuesday evening a dinner at 
Ravinia Park. Wednesday luncheon 
was served at the Hotel La Salle in the 
roof garden followed by an automobile 
tour and a reception at the home of 
President Johnson on the North Shore. 





NASHVILLE ASSOCIATION MEETS. 





H. B. Alexander Elected President— 
Neil D. Sills Visits Tennessee 
Associations. 





The Nashville Association of Life 
Underwriters held a big meeting and 
banquet last week, when Neil D. Sills, 
president of the National Association 
was a guest. New officers were elected 
for the Nashville Association, H. B. 
Alexander being made president and 
other new officers elected as follows: 
C. C. Dabney, vice-president; W. E. 
Dow, secretary and treasurer; P. T. 
Throop, M. B. Leavell, W. H. Eaves and 


Manhattan Life Appointments. 





Vice-president John F. Roche of the | 
Manhattan Life of New York, has ap-| 
pointed as general agent for Southern| 
California, John J. Gilligan of Los 
Angeles. C. R. Styron of Raleigh has 
been made general agent for North 
Carolina. Vice-president Roche an- 
nounces that all sub-agents of the com- | 
pany who write $100,000 of paid-for 
business can qualify as associate mem- 
bers of the Manhattan Club with the | 
full privileges of membership. 
| 





North American 
Life Insurance Co. 


General Agents and District Man- 
agers now considered for choice Terri- 
tory in Pennsylvania and other States. 
TOP NOTCH Ist year and Renewal 
Commissions. We have the Policies 


that DO SELL. 


We Are The Agent’s Company 


ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS 
Direct With Home Office 


G. M. NETTLESHIP, 
Manager of Agencies, 
1333-7 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Operates on a full 3 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and 
offers the very best possible 
security, with a safe, 








equitable contract 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets Jan. 1,1913..... $61,418,397.99 
Liabilities............... 57,329,687.56 
es iiness ccanddaves 4,088,810.43 


Alfred D. Foster, President 
D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary 
Wm. F. Davis, Asst. Secretary 
J. G. Wildman, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Wm. Dickson, members of Executive 
Committee. | 
President Sills, who visited other| 
Tennessee cities during the week, gave 
an interesting address at the banquet. 

















GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 


HEALTH 





District Agents Wanted 


“e Throughout Pennsylvania * 
Address 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


North-east Cor. Broad and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. 








Genuine Opportunities ! 





who are “delivering producers.” 


an opening. 


During the last twelve months we have made contracts with several general 
agents, in new territory and in old territory. 
had been turned toward this Company, and they were the Find of men this 
Company looks for---vigorous men, enthusiastic men, men of high ideals,--- 
If you are such a man, and need a broader 
field for your abilities, we should be glad to hear from you,---we may have 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851 


For a long time their eyes 











“A LIFE PENSION FOR YOU” 





A new idea in 


L. G. FOUSE, President 











appeals to self-interest. 
the market to-day. Write for the booklet 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


life insurance that 


Best seller in 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PRAISE FROM THE NATION’S BEST 





Life insurance has sounded forth its 
great beneficent qualities in a practical 
manner for a half a century or more. 
It is a rock of safety for the protection 
of home, business and old age. None 
so rich that they can afford to forego 
its great advantages, especially in the 
protection of estates and providing 
against unforeseen and unexpected con- 
tingencies, and none so poor that they 
cannot in a small measure take advan- 
tage of its blessings. 

It seems as though words of com- 
mendation would be wasted effort and 
yet it might not be a bad idea for 
solicitors to keep available expressions 
of men such as the late Grover Cleve- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. 
Taft and Woodrow Wilson as to their 
idea of the value of life insurance. We 
quote brief paragraphs herewith: 

Late Ex-President Grover Cleveland. 
—Get a policy, and then hold on to it. 
It means self-respect, it means that no- 
body will have to put something in a hat 


for you or your dependent ones if 
you should be snatched away from 
them. 


Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt.— 
Life insurance increases the stability 
of the business world, raises its moral 
tone and puts a premium upon those 


habits of thrift and saving which are 
so essential to the welfare of the people 
as a body. 

Ex-President William H. Taft.— 
There is no cause I know of that works 
on a conscientious man who loves his 
wife and his children so much as the 
prospect of leaving them helpless in 
the world and dependent on others; 
and there is nothing comparable to the 
relief from this worry that the in- 
strumentality of life insurance offers 
to a man who has a family and who 
has only his brain and his hands to sup- 
port them from year to year, and who 
must regard his possible death as the 
launching of those near and dear to 
him upon a helpless sea of trouble and 
want. 

President Woodrow Wilson.—If a man 
does not provide for his children, it 
he does not provide for all those de- 
pendent upon him, and if he has not 
that vision of conditions to come, and 
that care for the days that have not 
yet dawned, which we sum up in the 
whole idea of thrift and saving, then 
he has not opened his eyes to any ade- 
quate conception of human life. We 
are in this world to provide, not for 
ourselves, but for others, and that is 





$22,000,000 PAID FOR IN 1913 





Mark of Attainment By Kansas City 
Life—Company Making Fine 
Progress. 





The business of the Kansas City Life 
Irfsurance Co. of Kansas City for the 
first half of 1913 shows an increase of 
approximately 50 per cent. over the 
record for the same period of 1912, 
which by the way was the biggest year, 
so far as results are concerned, in the 
history of the company. 

An idea as to what was accomplished 
may be obtained when it is considered 
that the management expects to have 
new paid for business for 1913 of at 
least $22,000,000. 

The Kansas City Life is one of the 
institutions in the Middle West that 
has made remarkable progress during 
the past few years. Its outstanding in- 
surance exceeds $48,000,000, and its 
surplus, all of which has been earned, 
is in excess of $600,009. 

The death rate of the company con- 
tinues to be most favorable, while a 





decided improvement is shown in the 
renewal experience. This is especially 
gratifying to the management when it 
is considered in connection with the 
largely increasing volume of new in- 
surance. 





OREGON ASSOCIATION MEETS. 





H. H. Ward Heads Delegates to National 
Association at Atlantic City 
In September. 





At the June meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Oregon the 
following aelegates were elected to at- 
tend the Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to be 
held at Atlantic City next September: 

Hubert H. Ward, manager Pacific 
Mutual, chairman; William Goldman, 
manager Manhattan Life; Edgar Smith, 
manager Equitable Life; H. C. Colton, 
general agent Massachusetts Mutual; 
T. H. Richie, general agent Columbia 
Life & Trust of Portland, Oregon. 

The appointing of alternates was left 
to the executive committee, same to be 





SOUTHWESTERN 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably 
all its records are in excellent shape. 

“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 


managed, and 


Evidences are not lacking 











$388,324.02 
Assets Premium Income 
$57,088.47 $18,704.10 
INSURANCE 
1910—$3426,085.00 1911 


San Antonio Life Insurance Company, 


HENRY A. HODGE, President 
Surplus to Policyholders | Insurance in Force, $4,715,584.00 
| 2064 policies, with prems., $163,100.92 
GAINS DURING 1912 


IN FORCE, $631,934.00 
GROWTH IN ASSETS 


-$485,915.57 


SAN ANTONIO 
TEXAS 


Policy Reserves 


Interest Income 
5 a7 $64,529.10 


$6,806 67 


1912—$543,004.04 











Uf interested, take 
the matter up with 





STATE MUTUAL ure 


JOHN W. MADDOX, President 
Rome, Georgia 
Offers to good producers some excellent territory in Georgia, Alabama, 


Arkansas and Florida, where the Company is well and favorably known 
and where your success will be measured by your work. 


A. B. UTTER, Agency Manager, ».U°2* Office. 


IN FACT, AS WELL AS IN NAME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 











chosen during the summer vacation of 
the Oregon Association. 

Mr. Edgar W. Smith was elected sec- 
retary of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Furner as he 
has removed from Portland to Seattle 
to become general agent for the Penn 
Mutual at that city. 





The Security Mutual Life, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., is again actively repre 
sented in Maryland, J. Beatson Jones of 
Baltimore having been appointed its 
general agent. 








UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 


—aAND— 
Economy of Management 
THE 


Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 











HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


—The Fifty-third Annual Statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Company, 
of which Geo. E, Ide is President, shows 
that most satisfactory progress has 
been made during the past year; that 
the gain in insurance in force is over 
five and one-half millions, the amount 
in force being now nearly $111,000 000, 
After providing for the various funds 
for the protection of the policy obliga- 
tions, there remains upon a most cop- 
servative basis of valuation a surplus 
of nearly two millions, over and above 
the fund of two and one-half millions 
which is set apart for deferred divi- 
dends, an item ordinarily included in 
the surplus account. The payments to 
policyholders during the year amounted 
to nearly three millions, including over 
half a million dollars in dividends to 
policyholders. 
“The Com’cl & Fin’cl Chron.” 1-25-13, 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Acts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 











. 
Noon 


WILMER L. MOORE, 





Desirable Territory for Men of Character and Ability. 


Life Insurance 
Company 


4, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


President 








BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Pittsfield, 


Mass. 
W. S. WELD, 





Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


If unattached and interested, kindly give 
us your name, age, address, state experi- 
ence and furnish references, and a proposi- 
tion for an agency, if in authorized territory, 
will be submitted. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


Superintendent of Agencies 








Are you in the business to stay? 


ing your whole career; 


way of commissions; 


his money. 


GEORGE T. 


34 Nassau Street “a 


| 


i 


es 





SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 


The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy 
years ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever before, and 
will be still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 

Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go; 

The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 


The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 


FOR TERMS TO PRODUCING AGENTS, ADDRESS 


DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


————— —— 


Choose a Company good enough 








- New York, N. Y. | 
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"GIVING PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
Superintendent Will Find Advantages 
in Close Contact With Agency 
Staff. 





The benefits to be derived by the per- 
sonal attention and interest of the su- 
perintendent in the work of all the 
staff, is very great according to the 
opinions of successful superintendents. 
In giving his views on conductin an 
agency successfully, D. K. Williams, 
superintendent for the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, at Baton Rouge, La., 
says: 

“1 consider the most important duty 
of a superintendent is to give to the 
field force all the encouragement he 
possibly can in the way of writing new 
business and saving lapses for them. 
By making calls with them whenever 
they have a case that is hard to handle. 
Never ask or expect your men to do or 
go where you would be afraid to go 
yourself. Show your men that new 
business can be written and lapses can 
be saved by going about it in the right 
sort of way. Prevail upon your assist- 
ants and agents never to leave a dis- 
satisfied policyholder; should a misun- 
derstanding arise, take your time then 
and there and satisfy them. 

“Insist on your men knowing their 
contracts, so they will be able to an- 
ewer any question that may be asked 
them in a straightforward, intelligent 
manner. By doing so they will inspire 
confidence as well as gain respect. 
“But above all insist on every man 
in your district reporting at the office 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and be 
there yourself. Eight o’clock is late 
enough for anyone to report for work. 
Post on the allotment board what busi- 
ness was written for the day previous. 
Compliment those that did well; and 
those that did not, have a few cheerful 
words with them, so that they will leave 
the office feeling that they will do bet- 
ter than they did the day previous. But, 
on the other hand, if you have an agent 
in your midst whom you must keep on 
patting on the back all the time, the 
test thing to do is to get rid of him, for 
eventually he will become a drawback 
to your entire force by getting lazy, and 
laziness is contagious. Surround your- 
self with men of enthusiasm and en- 
rgy. If an agent has those two quali- 
ties he will take pleasure and pride in 
this work and makes a valuable man. If 
vne of your men comes to you for in- 
formation, take your time and explain 
to him thoroughly whatever he wants 
to know about the contraets he is sell- 
ing. And last, but not least, to always 
conduct yourself as you would like to 
ave your assistants and agents con- 
duct themselves.” 











HANDLING CLAIM PAYMENTS. 





May be Turned to Good Account by 
Skillful Treatment—Attitude 
While Calling. 





J. F. Hamilton, representing The 
Prudential at Altoona, Pa., says in dis- 
cussing the payment of claims: 

I have always considered the settle- 
ment of claims one of my most import- 
ant duties, for, in the performance of 
that duty, I am dealing not alone with 
the family of the deceased, but with 
the entire community as well. When 
a death occurs, every one in the neigh- 
borhood is likely to know of it to be 
interested in all that pertains to it; 
consequently, when I hear of a death 
on my debit, I attend to the claim in 
the quickest possible time and do every- 
thing in my power to co-operate with 
the Company in its sincere desire to 
make prompt payment, 

In making up the claim certificate I 
ask the necessary questions, not as an 
inquisitor, but in a kindly, solicitous 
manner that enables me to get all the 
information I want without giving 
offense or making it appear that I am 
oficious. When it is time to view the 
body { do so in an interested, serious 





way, and not simply because the ‘Com- 
pany requires me to do so. 

When the claim is on the life of a 
child, I obtain the signature of the 
father, as it lends importancee to the 
transaction, gives an opportunity to 
deal with the head of the house and it 
may be the only chance to impress him 
with the value of insurance. 

I never forget that I am dealing with 
sorely afflicted hearts and that, long 
after the claim is settled, any thought- 


ful attention I may have been able to} 
render will be gratefully remembered, | 


and, contrariwise, any thoughtlessness 
on my part will never be forgotten. The 
Prudential representative who carries 
the claim check to a sorrow-stricken 
home does more genuine good than all 
the “condolers” jn the universe. 





There is no doubt at all 


One Policy that the insuring of a 
Leading to man the first time gives 
Another the agent a source of 


further business if the 
case is well handled. Especially is 
this so if the agent handles accident 
and health business as well not to men- 
tion the other possible lines. This is 
shown strikingly in the letter written 
to the Travelers Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford, by one of its agents in New Jer- 
sey. This applies, of course, particu- 
larly to that company but there is 
doubtless no reason why all agents 
should not be able to handle this gen- 
eral business through other companies. 

As showing the business growing out 
of the first policy, the Travelers’ rep- 
resentative writes: 

“Mr.- ———already carries Travel- 
ers Policy Continuous Annuity $50.00 
a month, $5,000 straight Life, Accident 
Policy ‘E’ for $5,000 and accumulation, 
General Health Policy ‘H’; in addition 
to this, he has to-day applied for $5,000 
more Disability Insurance. He carries 
an Automobile Liability Policy and 
Property Damage with us, an Automo- 
bile Liability Policy on his son’s car, 
with Property Damage, and an Acci- 
dent Policy on his son. Both concerns 
carry their Liability Insurance with us; 
the only thing left for us to get is their 
3oiler and Flywheel Insurance, which 
we will look out for.” 

“The above illustrates the proverbial 
advantages enjoyed by agents represent- 
ing the Travelers;” says the company, 
“namely their ability to supply their 
customers with various kinds of insur- 
ance so that the placing of one form 
leads directly to the placing of others, 
and the automatic building up of the 
agent’s income with the greatest econ- 
omy of time and effort.” 

s a * 
People are buying in- 

What One surance to-day in city 

Agent Wrote and country as never 

in'a Day before. No one com- 
munity, urban or rural, 
has any monopoly. A man whom you 
all know, or at least know of, dropped 
into a little city of four thousand people 
in British Columbia on June’s first 
working day. He called the mayor of 
the city on the telephone and asked 
him for an introduction to some good 
people. The mayor readily consented. 
Next morning our friend got busy. He 
worked all that day and up to ten 
o’clock that night. In the single ses- 
sion he wrote and had examined—how 
many do you think?—twenty different 
people for life insurance! The volume 
is immaterial. Suffice it to say that 
when it is transferred to the paid col- 
umn it will be not less than $150,000! 

The man’s name? It is John T. Wil- 
kinson, president of the $200,000 Club, 
a gentleman who paid in the last Club 
year for a remarkable volume of busi- 
ness, and will be again in the king row 
of the Big Club in the year just clos- 
ing. His remarkable performance is 
an illustration of what can be done by 
a determined man who is willing to 
work and works.—New York Life Bul- 
letin. 











THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


Of the People 


The Company By the People 
—_— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1912 was: 


536 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,765 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,605,814 per day in New Insurance 
Issued aud Kevived, 

$256,199.67 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Ke- 
serve. 

$145,616.61 per day in 
Assets. 








Increase of 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








J. G. WALKER, President W. L. T. ROGERSON, 2nd Vice-President 
E. D. HARRIS, Ist Vice-President A. S. HURT, Secretary 
B. H. WALKER, Assistant Secretary 


The Life Insurance Cumpany of Virginia 


ORGANIZED 1871 
Home Office - - RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
The PIONEER Southern Indastrial Life Insurance Company 
Its Policies are clear and definite in their provisions and their values are absolutely 
guaranteed 
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| Liabilities Laat neki weimnaaenbiareni a = SU: Serr 6.502. 26,.35 
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85,063, 52.00 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1112....... . 
12.486, 13.35 


” otal Payments to Policyholders since Organization 








A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 











FOUNDED 1868 


National Life Insurance Company 


Of the United States of America 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON Home Office: 
President National Life Bldg., Chicago 
THE COMPANY THAT GIVES AGENTS EVERY CONSIDERATION 
Honorable and industrious men with or without experience in Life 
Insurance are solicited as Field Representatives for this Company 
There are few companies as substantial and none with more desir- 
able contracts for the rightmen. Our policy ontracts are the most 
attractive issued. 
Address all communications to ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 
CHICAGO’S OLDEST AND STRONGEST COW PANY 














PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NE ag ORLEANS, 

. H,. ELLIS, President 
Has just completed a most Bodie business year. Its first nine months’ work 
shows a phenomenal record achieved in the Insurance World. $end for our Financial 
Statement as of January Ist. The Pan-American Life Insurance Company has a 
few openings for ambitious, energetic, live Life Insurance Men of character and 

ability. For further particulars address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President, 

WHITNEY CENTRAL BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Business Received first five months - $5,E9€,432 
for Month of May - - $1,411,664 











Opportunities for the Capable and Energetic | 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 
UNDERWRITERS CONVENE 


Important Action Expected on Many 


Vital Matters at Convention—Presi- 


dent Holland Makes Plea for Popular Education—Striking 
Analysis of Conditions by John T. Stone 





The sessions of the third annual 
tion of Casualty and 
the Palace of Justice, Quebec, Canada, 
action on questions 
different sections will take up the 
extended discussion is expected at 
and liability sections, not to mention 
of pressing importance that will come 


The convention opened with about 
President Charles H. Holland, who was 
lowing the resignation of William 
The delegates were welcomed by Hon. 
in the place of Napoleon Drouin, 
made by Charles H. Holland. 
mittee by Corwin McDowell, President 
address, in which he spoke as follows: 


The President’s Address. 

We are privileged to hold this con- 
vention in what is probably the most 
historic city on the American contin- 
ent. As, during the next few days, 
wc wander through its battlefields, as 
we gaze upon its monuments to those 
who have lived and died for Quebec, 
we shall surely gather fresh inspira- 
tion for our own battles—the battles 
ef peace, the campaign of business; 
and we may perchance remember that 
this city has attained its success, its 
prosperity, its dignity, only after 
bravely enduring many vicissitudes 
and ofttimes fighting for its existence 
against great odds. 

in these unique surroundings the 
spirit of retrospection is inevitable, 
and may well lead us to direct our 
thoughts for a few moments to the re 
sults achieved by this association dur- 
ing the past twelve months. 

A careful review shows it to have 
been a year of progress in Casualty and 
Surety Association matters. Reports 
from the several bureaus and associa- 
tions which deal with the various and 
diverse classes of business included 
within the scope of the words “Casualty 
and Surety Insurance” indicate pro- 
gressive thought and progressive co- 
operation in the respective member- 
ships. There appears to have been a 
general desire to strive for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, to play @ 
constructive rather than a destructive 
part, to assure to the countless thou- 
sands of policyholders a stable—rather 
than a speculative—market for insur- 
ance protection. And we may with 
truth claim that this healthy, whole- 
some sentiment is due in some measure 
to the influence of this International 
Association. 

Problems of Compensation. 

The problems we have faced during 
the last twelve months have been 
numerous and often vital. The several 
State Legislatures that were in session 
during the winter contributed to those 
problems by the passage of several 
hundreds of laws directly or indirectly 
affecting insurance companies; and 
the mere labor entailed in searching 
out and becoming acquainted with this 
mass of legislation would have been 
overwhelming but for the splendid 
work accomplished by our two Publicity 
Bureaus, under the very efficient man- 
agement of Mr. William Bro Smith and 
Mr. F. Robertson Jones, respectively. 

Probably the most important and 
far-reaching legislation with which 
most of us have been concerned is that 
dealing with the subject of the com- 
pensation of workmen for industrial 
accidents. We have been and still are 


convention of the International Associa- 


Surety Underwriters, which are now in progress at 


promise to result in some important 


pending. The preliminary sessions out of the way, the 


questions before those branches and 
these meetings. The personal accident 
the plate glass division all have matters 
up for consideration. 

seventy-five members in attendance. 
but recently elected to that office fol- 
Brosmith of the Travelers, presided. 
J. A. Collier, alderman who appeared 
mayor of Quebec. The response was 


Following the report of the credentials com- 


Charles H. Holland delivered the annual 


actively engaged in wrestling with 
this grave social problem, and in 
earnestly endeavoring to shed light 
upon the darkness which seems to sur- 
round it in so many section of this 
great country; and 1 may perhaps be 
pardoned for making more than a 
mere passing reference to one particu- 
lar aspect of this subject, which, | 
think, demands instant and constant 
consideration at our hands. 

The number of those who understand 
anything at all of the many details 
necessarily involved in any equitable 
scheme of Workmen’s Compensation is 
exceedingly small. The very thought of 
Workmen’s Compensation is new to the 
United States. There has been no 
opportunity for the great mass of the 
population, whether employers or em- 
ployes, to study the matter from any 
practical point of view. The executive 
officials of the Liability Insurance Com- 
panies are among the very few who 
have studied the question, who have 
foreseen some of the effects of the 
social changes which it involves, and 
who have coliated statistics, analyzed 
the methods and experiences of those 
foreign countries which have had in 
operation various plans for providing 
Workmen’s Compensation, and who 
have prepared data which can be of 
real service to those who must bear 
the final responsibility for such laws 
as may be passed. 

And the point to which I wish to 
draw your thoughts is, that it is surely 
our bounden duty to make known to 
others our own knowledge on this most 
important subject. Our information 
has, truly, been at the disposal of the 
members of one or two legislative com- 
missions; but have we sufficiently real- 
ized that the employers and employes 
of the country are vitally concerned, 
and are anxious and entitled to know 
what is involved in this great economic 
movement? And to whom can they 
turn for information but to the Liabil- 
ity Insurance companies—to the mem- 
bers of this International Association? 


Educational Movement Needed. 

It appears to me that as citizens of 
a great Empire, or as citizens of the 
wonderful aggregation of common- 
wealths known as the United States, 
we dare not refrain from devoting our 
energies to an educational movement 
of nation-wide character and scope; so 
that all sections of the public may at 
least have an opportunity of gathering 
from the best informed quarters such 
authentic information as will facilitate 
the formation of a well-defined public 
opinion on this matter. Thus, and thus 
only, can we hope to eventually reach 
the minds of the legislators who will 


enact these laws, and who would doubt- 
less welcome the guidance to be de- 
rived from the expression of a well- 
considered desire of the voters. 

Neither one company nor a few com- 
panies can hope to successfully carry 
out any educational plan which aims to 
reach the thoughts of the many mil- 
lions of people constituting the Amer- 
ican public; but it is undoubted that 
the concerted efforts of all our mem- 
bers, guided by a carefully selected 
committee, could attain that most 
necessary result. All that is needed 
is the really active and enthusiastic 
support of each separate unit. 

1 have already referred to the ex- 
panding spirit of co-operation evidenced 
in Casualty and Surety Insurance 
circles; is it expecting too much to 
ask for the co-operation in this mat- 
ter of even those companies which do 
not directly undertake Liability Insur- 
ance? If co-operation means anything 
at all to our members, it must mean 
that each company will regard as its 
campaign any campaign conducted by 
the Association on behalf of any one 
or any section of its members; it must 
mean that the company which devotes 
all its underwriting activities to Per- 
sonal Accident or to Glass Insurance 
will whole-heartedly enter with the Lia- 
bility Insurance companies into the ed- 
ucational campaign which should be 
conducted throughout the coming Fall 
and Winter. 

And it is not enough that we should 
co-operate one with the other; we are 
called upon to co-operate with and se- 
cure the co-operation of the employes, 
who will receive the compensation, and 
the employers, who will first bear the 
cost of the compensation. 

On the main principles, there is no 
difference of opinion between the em- 
ployes, the employers and the Liabil- 
ity Insurance Companies; all admit the 
justice of the demand for some relief 
from the inequitable, unscientific and 
old-fashioned system of Employers’ Lia- 
bility which has been in operation 
hitherto; all wish to see fair compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents provided 
under a wise, workable scheme; all 
would welcome such a law as would 
amply protect the rights of the em- 
ployes while properly conserving the 
rights of employers. And we members 
ot this Association are better equipped 
to suggest, advise and assist in the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory plan, than 
is any other body of men in the coun- 
try. 

Fallacies of State Insurance. 

As insurance companies, we are bear- 
ing the brunt of an attack which should, 
instead, be directed at the old archaic 
system of common law damages for 
industrial injuries; that attack is di- 
rected at us through ignorance of the 
facts. It is, we believe, an unjust at- 
tack, based upon unfounded charges. 
But what are we doing collectively to 
lead public opinion toward a just, calm 
and dispassionate verdict in the mat- 
ter? The recent agitation in one or 
two States for some form of State fund 
from which compensation may be pro- 
vided, is born only of lack of knowledge 
as to the needs and best interests of 
those most directly affected—workmen 
and employers. Shall we not serve 
their interests and our own by unre- 
servedly co-operating with them for the 
elimination of unbalanced schemes and 
the attainment of just and practicable 
legislation. 

I earnestly express the hope that 
this important subject may receive 
your serious consideration during the 
convention, and that your consideratiou 
may lead to the adoption of a plan for 
united. practical and successful educa- 
tional work. As a first step toward 
the completion of such a plan I would 
urge upon you the desirability of har- 
monizing and unifying the operations 
of the Bureau of Publicity and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau, in so far as those two excellent 
organizations are concerned with the 
general subject of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. We have been dividing our 


strength rather than making the best 
use—in the interests of the public anq 
ourselves—of our entire resources. 
Looking now for a moment to the fy. 
ture, we must realize that, as represep- 
tatives of a very large majority of all 
the companies engaged in Casualty ang 
Surety business in the United States 
and Canada, we carry a peculiar and 
heavy responsibility. I deem it to be 
the duty of this Association to en- 
courage the development of such a prac- 
tical spirit of brotherhood as will en- 
sure the very best practices, the high. 
est efficiency in the work of the indi- 
vidual companies, and the greatest 
economy in our operations; so that it 
may be proved beyond the suspicion of 
a doubt that co-operation of insurance 
companies is to the interest of the 
policy-holders as well as of the com- 
panies, and is indeed imperative if 
our patrons are to enjoy that real and 
lasting security which should be con- 
comitant with the very word “Insur- 
ance.” And as a means of encouraging 
this spirit of brotherhood, I venture to 
suggest the desirability of enabling 
each bureau or association throughout 
the country to become affiliated to this 
International Association. In our deal- 
ings with each other we maintain sep- 
arate and important bureaus for each 
of the many classes of insurance we 
transact. Those bureaus, however, have 


no co-relation one to the other, 
and officially have no cognizance 
of each other’s existence. May it not 


be possible that this man or central 
Association may be the medium by 
which those many bureaus can find and 
maintain some common point of inter- 
est, so that the troubles of one may at 
all times be lightened by the many, 
and the efforts of all may be harmon- 
ized in one unremitting endeavor to well 
and faithfully serve the public. Can 
we not, in other words, introduce more 
of the human element of sympathy in- 
to our mutual relaxations, whether the 
immediate subject is connected with 
Liability or Burglary or Plate Glass or 
any other section of our general insur- 
ance operations. 

I would take this opportunity of draw- 
ing your attention to the proposed 
“World’s Insurance Congress,” to be 
held in connection with the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco in 1915. It is expected that 
this Congress will be attended by rep- 
resentatives of nearly every country in 
which insurance is transacted; it will 
doubtless be the most comprehensive 
and instructive convention ever held 
in the interests of our business; its ef- 
fect should be far-reaching, and its 
value incalculable. Our International 
Association has been asked, and will 
doubtless agree to co-operate in ensur- 
ing the success of the Congress; and 
I pass to you, individually, an earnest 
invitation to do your utmost to support 
the movement, both by your own pres- 
ence and by your active work on its 
behalf. 

The future of Casualty and Surety 
Insurance on this continent is in our 
keeping; let us take courage and go 
forward with the clear conscience that 
comes with the knowledge that we are 
striving to do our part well, and with 
an optimistic confidence in the final 
justice and intelligence of the Ameri 
can people. 

In the absence of H. G. B. Alexan- 
der, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Secretary F. Robertson Jones 
read the report of the committee re 
viewing the work of the year. The 
chief recommendation of the commit- 
tee was contained in the following 
passage: 

“We may say this year as we did 
last year that ‘your committee has had 
in mind constantly the advantages of 
hearty co-operation with other organt- 
zations in matters of common interest 
wherever it might be productive of 
good results.’ Following the well e& 
tablished policy of this association, 
your committee has maintained friendly 
and close relations with the Hartford 
Bureau of Publicity, the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Publicity Bureau, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau, the Surety Association of 
America, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and in a num- 
ber of instances the committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 


“Your committee still feels, how- 
ever, that much more may be accom- 
plished in this direction. The numer- 
ous matters of urgent importance in 
common between the various branches 
of the vast field of insurance. Such, 
for example, as taxation, State man- 
aged insurance, special deposits, agents’ 
licenses, license fees, capitalization, 
etc. Would it not be well for this con- 
vention to appoint a special commit- 
tee on co-operation with other organi- 
zations; your committtee feels very 
strongly that the time is ripe for the 
appointment of such a committee. 

The report of the secretary was pre 
sented by Secretary F. Robertson Jones 
briefly covering statistics noted in the 
executive committee’s report. Treasur- 
er George E. Taylor then presented his 
report showing an income of $8,014 
and disbursements of $5,418 during the 
year, leaving a cash balance of $2,596. 
Librarian Horace B. Meininger was not 
present, and his brief report was read 
by the secretary showing that there 
had been no additions to the files dur- 
ing the year. 

Report of Committee on Blanks. 

Benedict D. Flynn, chairman of the 
Committee on Blanks, presented the 
report of that committee which was as 
follows: 

The recommendations outlined below 
were presented by your committee at 
a hearing before the Committee on 
Blanks of the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention at the Hotel Manhat 
tan, New York, May 14, 1913: 

1. That Part 1, Schedule O, be modi- 
fied so that it will be made up of col- 
umns (1), (2), (3), (7) and (10) only. 

It was submitted by your committee 
that this change would greatly simplify 
the schedule in that it would remove 
the record of losses and claims incurred 
during the year of statement and losses 
and claims paid during the year of 
statement which seems at the present 
time to unnecessarily complicate the 
calculation. Further, the schedule in 
this simplified form we believe will set 
forth more clearly the desired informa- 
tion with regard to the adequacy of the 
reserve estimates of the previous year. 

A point of information was brought 
out in a discussion of this recommend- 
ation which may be of value to the com- 
panies, viz.: that the departments rule 
that all items of reinsurance due the 
company must be entered in column 
5, page 5, of Liabilities, and also must 
be itemized in Schedule E, page 10, 
regardless of whether or not the 
amounts of reinsurance are receivable 
from authorized or unauthorized com- 
panies, 

2. That, as an alternative for I the 
present foot-notes (a), (b) and (c) be 
eliminated from Part 1, Schedule O. 

It was submitted by your committee 
that the purpose of Part 1 is a check 
upon the accuracy of the total reserves 
maintained by the Company in that 
particular line of business. For this 
reason it seemed best that the amount 
of reserve carried for notices in transit 
be included in column (2), that the 
claims resulting from these notices 
be included in columns (5), (8) and (11) 
as at present but that the information 
now called for in the foot-notes (a), 
(b) and (ce) be eliminated. These foot- 
notes as they now stand serve an an 
independent check upon the accuracy 
of the estimates of the reserves 
for notices in transit which, in our 
opinion, is unnecessary in view of the 
check given by Part 1 upon the ade- 
quacy of the total reserve estimates of 
the company in the various lines of 
business. 

3. That certain changes as outlined 
later be made in Schedule P, so that 
it will serve the purpose of Part 2, 


Schedule O—which Part can thus be 
eliminated. 

It was explained in support of this 
recommendation that a great part of 
the information contained in Part 2, 
Schedule O, is shown for the ten most 
recent years of business in Schedule 
P. It was submitted that the experi- 
ence on years of issue in Schedule O, 
which were not common to Schedule P, 
was practically completed experience 
and that there would be no great value 
in carrying forward developments on it 
from year to year. As years of issue 
are stricken from Schedule P by reasou 
of the current year going into the 
schedule and the earliest year going off, 
the latter year will contain almost com- 
pleted experience. It was suggestea 
by your Committee that the amount of 
Loss Payments, column (2) in Schedule 
P, be split up into (a) Losses and 
Claims, (c) Loss Expenses, that a total 
column similar to that in Part 2, Sched- 
ule O, be shown and also a column (f) 
be added to those in the computation 
of the reserve, which column would 
bear the heading “Additional Liability 
for Unpaid Losses and Claims,” ete., 
similar to column (11), Part 2, Schedule 
O. A further total line which would 
show the entire amount of reserve 
could be added. 

4. That the following be inserted 
under the heading “General Interroga- 
tories”—Page 7: 

“Has this company made any pro- 
vision to protect itself against a catas- 
trophe under its Employers’ Liability, 
or Workmen’s Compensation Contracts 
issued without limit?” Answer ....... 

This recommendation was made in 
view of the fact that most companies 
are now issuing in a number of States 
Workmen’s Compensation contracts 
which have no limit as to the gross 
amount which may be paid under the 
policy in the event of a catastrophe. 

5. That the present Convention Edi- 
tion of the Miscellaneous Blank be 
divided so that the first few pages of 
the statement, including the jurat and 
certain schedules, may be furnished at 
an earlier date than the remainder of 
the schedules which require consider- 
able time for preparation. 

Such a division of the statement and 
schedules your committee felt would be 
greatly appreciated by all the casualty 
companies, in that it would help to re 
lieve the congestion of work at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Other matters of minor importance 
were discussed at the hearing and the 
advice of your committee was request- 
ed in connection with the addition of 
certain information to the statement 
blank upon Workmen’s Compensation 
business. 

None of the Suggestions Adopted. 


“None of the recommendations as pre- 
sented were adopted by the Committee 
on Blanks of the National Convention. 
The reason for this can be best shown 
by quoting from the report of that com- 
mittee. 

“The Committee on Blanks of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters appeared be- 
fore your committee and presented sug- 
gestions relative to the Miscellaneous 
Blank. It was the opinion of your 
committee that the matters so submit- 
ted were of too much importance to be 
passed upon in the limited time at its 
disposal, so that this report does not 
necessarily represent the final action 
upon these matters.” 

Your committee’s attention was also 
drawn to the resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Blanks of the National Conven- 
tion, to-wit: 

“That companies desiring to submit 
any proposed changes in the annual 
statement blanks for the consideration 
of the committee be requested to sub- 
mit such changes in writing to the 
chairman of the committee not later 
than the 15th day of April next pre- 
ceding any annual meeting of the com- 
mittee, and that so far as possible the 
departments conform to this require- 
ment.” 

With this definite information in 


hand your committee can make ar- 
rangements at an early date—probably 
this Fall—to canvass the companies for 
suggestions so that its recommenda- 
tions can be presented in proper form 
to the Committee on Blanks of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners not later than April 15th of 
next year. Your committee is of the 
opinion that the Committee on Blanks 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners if it has ample 
time for study will favor a number of 
a recommendations of your Commit- 
ee. 


Plate Glass Insurance. 
At the meeting of the Plate Section 


on Wednesday, E. B. Anderson, super- 
intendent of the burglary and plate 
glass departments of the Royal Indem- 
nity, delivered an address on “Plate 
Glass Insurance—As it is—<As it might 
be. Mr. Anderson said: 

“The past year has produced no pro- 
nounced changes nor developments in 
the realm of Plate Glass Insurance, but 
it has witnessed the growth of an earn- 
est desire for co-operation and what 
appears to be a gradual decaying of 
the old principle of rate cutting to in- 
crease business; that is, with a few ex- 
ceptions. 

“To hark back to the fall of 1910: 
the outlook was gloomy indeed and 
there seemed to be no immediate pros 
pect of its brightening. The only as- 
sociation controlling rates and practices 
had suspended operations and its life 
was nearly extinct. ‘New companies 
were in a formative process and this 
did not tend to improve matters. 
Judged from the past, it seemed useless 
to expect any co-operation until the 
new arrivals had secured enough busi- 
hess to have a protective agreement 
appeal to them. 

“However, in the January following, 
a movement was started which hag, 
with a few pauses, continued and which 
at the present time bids fair to go on 
indefinitely. The impetus was gained 
by the formation of the Plate Glass Un- 
derwriters’ Association; this proving a 
success, in May of 1911, the Plate Glass 
Service & Information Bureau was or- 
ganized. This latter association gov- 
erns the domestic happiness of | 
Glass underwriters in 30 States. Woe 
rumors of divorce have been in the 
air at times, nothing serious has de- 
veloped and it now appears that the 
members of the parent association are 
on a better footing than ever 

“There is much to be done before th 
business reaches the plane on which 
it should have been placed years ago 
Despite the fact that Plate Glass Insu:- 
ance is one of the oldest of casualty 
insurances, it is still in its infaney so 
far as it may be considered a scientifi- 
cally rated and conducted business 
The principal idea with some seems 
to be to feel complacent if the result 
as a whole is satisfactory; to establish 
a scientific method of estimating costs 
is quite unnecessary. 

“It is an accepted fact, I believe that 
the only safe, sane and businesslike 
method to follow is one which will pro 
vide a profit; this can be done in only 
one way—to sell insurance for more 
than it costs; to determine costs re- 
quires a little time, patience and ex- 
pense, but the results obtained are 
more than compensatory for the outlay, 
they are invaluable. In view, also of 
the close scrutiny exercised by many 
of the Insurance Departments over rate 
making it behooves Plate Glass under- 
writers to adopt a system of rating 
which is not so susceptible of criticism 
as the one which is now in use. 

“The method followed, and seemingly 
with success, in other branches of casu- 
alty insurance could well be adopted 
here. Divide the business as a whole 
into as many parts as there are classes 
and charge against each division the 
losses occurring on each risk in such 
division. The result of this classifying 
of risks will show in time whether or 
not plate glass rates are equitably dis- 
tributed. At the present time the plate 


— —_ 
glass underwriters, who have more than 
a slight idea of the relative merit of 
risks, appear in the minority. Une 1s 
tempted to say that Plate Glass under- 
writing at the present time is founded 
on meager information and belief and 
developed by guesswork. The business 
is too important to be conducted on 
the hit or miss principles of to-day; 
probably in no other line of casualty 
insurance is so little attention paid 
to experience tables. 

“A plan which should be given care- 
ful consideration by the various com- 
panies interested in this line of insur- 
ance is that of providing for the elimin- 
ation of waste in making surveys. This 
question has been the subject of some 
discussion and it is quite likely that the 
effect of the deliberations of a com- 
mittee which has been assigned to this 
subject will be the establishment of 
Central Survey or Inspection Bureaus 
in large centers which should prove to 
be of inestimable value to their sub- 
scribers. The establishment of these 
Bureaus will quite do away with the 
making of unnecessary surveys as un- 
fortunately is the case at the present 
time In large cities, several com- 
panies are quite likely to be asked to 
bid on the same risk; each company 
surveyor to do the purely me 
chanical work of measuring the glass, 
while one accurate survey would suffice, 
and if that survey were made by the 


sends a 


Bureau would be recognized as the 
official survey of all companies. As 
one survey is sufficient, why should 
more be made? 


A Central Inspection Bureau. 
plan of organizing Cen- 
tral Inspection Bureaus prove feasible, 
it is more than likely that their scope 
will be extended to cover the adjust- 
ment 2f losses which are also mechani- 
cal. The same advantage which should 
be derived from the establishment of 
Central Inspection Bureau will with- 
out doubt be found here. The objec- 
tions which have been raised in other 
branches of insurance to the establish- 
ment of a Central Loss Adjustment 
igainst the forma- 


“Should th 


of such a bureau for the adjust- 
ment of glass losses. The question of 
tealing with the personal element in 
» settlement of personal claims is not 


und in the settlement of glass break- 





ages, the glass neither swells nor 
shrinks and the price of the com- 
modity does not vary in any given 
lecality At the present time each 
company sends its surveyors over the 
same ground no doubt is being 
covered by oth companies If the 
situation were dealt with by one cen- 
tral organization there would be a de 


cided lessening of the present useless 
waste of time, labor and expenses. 
“There is 1 question but what if 
the two bureaus before referred to are 
organized and supported with that 
whole hearted feeling which such a 
movement naturally deserves, the re- 
i tt only to the public 


sultant benefit n 











but to the companies as well cannot 
overestimated. It must be admitted 

vat centralization of effort and labor 
of necessify means an economy in 
production In the long run with the 
cost of production and expense of loss 
reduced to its proper minimum, rates 
could be reduced to such an extent 
t public would receive 


hat the general 
reat benefit and the companies would 
smallest degree. The 
history of our greatest organizations 
clearly points out that economy in pro- 
duction and elimination of all possible 
waste operate to the greatest profit. By 
no other means can the great indus- 
trial organizations about which we 
read be so successfully conducted 
“The members of the Plate Glass 
Service and Information Bureau now 
and then come to the rough and rocky 
road made by the competition of non- 
members and while at times their spirit 
has shown signs of weakening and 
their fortitude lessening, they have in 
the main taken a firm hold on the reins 
and have borne the bumps and bruises 


(Continued on page 15.) 


not suffer in the 
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and Treasure). 


ASSETS AND VALUES. 


The closing of the First-Second Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, the First 
National Bank of McKeesport and other 
institutions caught in the “undertow” 
was responsible for a lengthy editorial 
in the New Times of Tuesday 
in which criticized 
having what were termed “liquid” 
We the 

It is clear that they have not traced 
the cause of this trouble to Wall 
Street. neither is the Pittsburgh 
trouble due to lack of reserves pri- 
marily It is true that there was a 
deficiency of reserves, but this is offset 
several times by an which ought 
to have placed the bank on Easy Street. 
The bank’s capital is $3,400,000, and it 
has among resources, “Bonds, se- 
curities, etc., $8,549,236." More than 
twice the bank’s capital was tied up 
in an item not available in the time 
of need. It does not follow necessarily 
that the item is bad, or even poor. It 
may be simply slow, and, therefore, un- 
suited for liquidation in a time of de- 
pression. 

It will 
stress is 


York 


the bank was for 
not 
assets. quote following: 


asset 


its 


considerable 
the fact that 


aggregating 


that 
upon 
etc.,” 


be noted 
placed 
“bonds, securities, 
over twice the capital stock, were car- 
ried Evidently considered a 
bad asset, or at 
asset for a bank to carry. 

Later in the editorial 
following statement: 

Not only bonds, securities, etc., are 
to be allowed as investments by banks, 
but farmers’ mortgages are to be 
authorized as the basis of commercial 


this is 


least an undesirable 


we find the 


banking. No one would dare to inti- 
mate that farmers’ mortgages are not 


“good,” but would it not be prudent to 
consider, with this object lesson be- 
fore us, whether the quality of bank 
assets is not a subject of even greater 
importance than bank reserves, or 
issues of currency? 

Here a ban is 
mortgages as assets because they can- 
not be classed as investments which 
may readily be converted into cash. 

Having pointed out what may be 
termed as the nature of these two 
classes of investments The Times make 
the following comment: 

It should never be forgotten that the 
essence of banking is payment on de- 
mand in whatever mode of payment 
the customer asks. It ought to be all 
one to the bank whether the demand 
is for cash or for credit. The business 
of the commercial bank is to meet the 


placed upon farm 


demand, and to conduct its business in 
a@ manner to enable it to do so. It is 
costly for the customer if the laws are 
of a nature to make it costly for the 
bank to conduct its business, If the 
law lays a tax on bank currency it is 
really a tax on the bank customer, and 
through him a tax on business, the 
worst sort of tax. If the law limit the 
bank’s functions so that the bank can- 
not live on commercial banking then 
the bank is driven into investments 
for profit. The result is shown not 
only in Pittsburgh, but in the business 
of all the banks of the country. The 
consolidated reports for 25,176 banks 


show capital resources $2,010,000,000 
against “Bonds, securities, etc. $5,- 
361,000,000.” More than twice the 


capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
of all banks is tied up in investments. 


We have emphasized a portion of 
this quotation as it is a significant 
statement when considered in connec- 
tion with the mauner in which insur- 
ance companies have been mulcted from 
year to year for State, county and 
municipal revenue, and it now appears 
that the Federal Government wishes to 
recoup its treasury somewhat from this 
source. 





DIVIDENDS BY HARTFORD CO’S. 
Over One Million Paid July 1— 
Travelers Paying 16 Per Cent. 

on its Capital. 


Dividends declared by insurance com- 
panies aggregated $1,080,000. Of this 
amount $270,000 was paid by life com- 
panies, $760,000 by fire companies and 


$50,000 by casualty, and surety com- 
panies. The Travelers Insurance Co. 
is now paying at the rate of 16 per 
cent. a year on its increased capital 


of $5,000,000. The Phoenix Fire paid 
its regular quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent. and an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent. The general supposition is that 
this Company which has been paying 
at the rate of 16 per cent. is now on 
an 18 per cent. basis. The figures are 
as follows: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Aetna Life Ins. Co., 2% p. ec. qu. $59,000 





Conn. Gen. Life 5 p. c. s. a. 20,000 
SeRveets 4 D.C. Ge. vcveesvres 200,000 
EL . 6:6.60.4 bb ka deen deeeen $270,000 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
hetee. 60 6 Wh. veivateessed $259,000 
Connecticut, 9 p. C. B. B cco 90,000 
Hartford, 10 p. c. qu. ........ 200,000 
Te Oe Se ere 109,099 
Paemen, 4 B.C GR ccsvccsccs 80,000 
Puoesix, 1 Pp: CG GES 2. scccs 20,000 
Srandard, 4 DP. Sw B. ieccizes 20,099 
TE pbb ei ktweledeviiedndawa $760,000 


CASUALTY, LIABILITY AND SURETY 
COMPANIES. 
Hartford Steam Boiler, 3 p. c. qu. $30,000 





Aetna Acci’t & Lia’y, 2 p. c. qu. 20,009 
OE a5, wots aciecsan cane $50,000 


TO GET PLACE ON PAST RECORDS. 


Position of Actuary in Illinois Insur- 
ance Department to be Filled 
in Novel Way. 
The position of Actuary in the State 
Insurance Department of Illinois, pay- 
ing $4,000 per annum, is vacant due to 


the resignation of Geo. Graham, Jr., 
who has been made actuary of the 
Missouri State Life of St. Louis. 


The place will be filled by the State 
Civil Service Commission of Illinois, 
through the medium of an unassembled 
examination. No detailed examination 
of the usual kind will be used, but a set 
of questions covering his training and 
experience will be sent to each appli- 
cant. The answers will be sent to one 


of the most prominent actuaries in this 


July 10, 1913. 





PLEA OF PHILADELPHIA AGENTS. 

Seek to Bind Companies to Limited 

Representation—Managers Ob- 
serve Court Decision. 


A committee of the Philadelphia Board 
recently appointed to take up with the 
companies the advisability of curtailing 
agency appointments in the Quaker 
City has addressea all offices in the 
following manner: 

“We believe you will concur in the 
feeling of the association that the 
proper treatment of those agents who 
have spent years of time and large sums 
ot money in bDuiiding up and maintain- 
ing valuable agency plants in the city 
and county of rhiladelphia, and the in- 
terests of the companies themselves re- 
quires that nothing shall be done at this 
time which will be likely to cause un- 
due disturbance of the existing condi- 
tions and that the companies them- 
seives and the agents in Philadelphia 
should be assured that their mutual in- 
terests will not now be jeopardized by 
any temptation to increase the number 
of agents. 

“We realize that no legal agreement 
may be entered into, and it is our intent 
and purpose to observe the law, in let- 
ter and in spirit, but a meeting of the 
members of this association will be 
held July 16, 1913, at which time it is 
hoped we shall be able to present your 
statement that you will grant the re- 
quest which this committee has been ap- 
pointed to make, without regard to the 
position taken by any other company. 

“The full text of the replies of all 
the companies will be presented at the 


meeting and we shall be pleased to 
have not only your concurrence in the 
request of the agents of Philadelphia, 


but your views respecting the best 
method of providing for the proper rep- 
resentation for your company and the 
recognition of the services of the Phila- 
delphia agents as well. As it is impor- 
tant that the committee should have 
your reply as far in advance of the 
date fixed for the meeting as possible, 
we bespeak the favor of your reply not 
later than July 10, 1913. 

In view of the recent court decision 
in the celebrated Allegheny County 
Board case, the substance of which is 
that agreement restricting agencies 
will not be tolerated in Pennsylvania, 
managing underwriters are not enthusi- 
astically complying with the request of 
the special commiitee. As a rule com- 
panies are content with their present 
represeniation at the Quaker City but 
they decidedly will not obligate them- 


selves not to increase it, either now 
or at any future time. 
Assets Over $32,000,000. 
Another statement has been issued 


by the Home of New York, the finan- 
cial status of the Company on June 30 
being as follows: 


COME CORRE) | cviciecsictacdds *$3,000,000 00 
Reserve premium fund.... 12,748,620 00 
Reserve for losses....... 1,251,569 30 
Reserve for reinsurance 

and other claims....... 281,530 8Y 


teserve for taxes......... 200,000 00 
Reserve for miscellaneous 

accounts due and unpaid 100,000 00 
Reserve as a conflagration 

MONEE (Aids ticdeats pees *1 800,000 00 
Surplus over contingencies 

and all liabilities includ- 

a ere *13,095,225 O01 

0 Ae eee aa $32,476,945 26 


*Surplus as 
$17,895,225.01. 


regards policyholders, 


country, who will rate the candidates 
in accordance with his estimate of 
their training and experience. In other 
words, the selection will be made en- 
tirely upon the past record of the ap- 
plicants, as stated by them, and verified 
by the Commission. 

Applications have already started to 
come in. The last date for their accept- 
ance has been fixed at July 24, 1913. 








OF PERSONAL INTEREST 











Horatio Nelson Kelsey, the ney 
United States manager of the Ham. 
burg-Bremen, needs no introduction ty 
fire insurance agents of the West, but 
the agents of the company in the other 
sections of the country will be inter. 
ested to see his face and to know some- 
thing of his record and achievements, 
He comes of a famous insurance fam- 
ily, his father being Benj. Kelsey, long 
well known in the western field, while 
one brother is J. A. Kelsey, United 
States manager of the Aachen & 
Munich, and another is Preston T. Kel- 
sey, now western manager of the Sun 
of London. Mr. Kelsey was born at 
St. Marys, Ohio, and went into the in- 
surance business as clerk in a local 
agency at Indianapolis. His first fielg 
work was with the London Assurance 
in the West, he afterward being ap- 
pointed State agent of the Norwich 
Union in Illinois and Indiana. In 1901 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the western department of the Sun, 
and became manager in 1904. He has 
been president of the Illinois State 
Board, president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest, 
secretary of the Western Union, and 
as chairman of the new Committee on 
Publicity and Education of the West- 
ern Union did an important creative 
work along fire prevention lines whose 
influence has been felt all over the 
country. In the broader opportunities 
which are open to him with the United 
States as his field, Mr. Kelsey’s friends 
and associates in the West are confi- 
dent that he will repeat the fine rec- 
ord he made in that territory, while 
the agents of the Sun can assure the 
agents of the Hamburg-Bremen that 
they will have a manager who knows 
his business, is a sympathetic friend 
and appreciates loyal and faithful ser- 
vice.—“Insurance Post.” 


June—set aside as “Old Policyholders 
Month” by the New England Mutual 
Life was productive of very happy re 
sults. The branch office at 220 Broad- 
way, New York city, under the manage- 
ment of Edward W. Allen, had the 


largest business for any month in the 
history of the agency. In the contest 
among the members of the Allen staff, 
George A. Smith won the Appel Medal 
for the largest amount of business 
written and paid for during the month, 
and Edward J. Lewis, a new agent, 
having been in the business only a few 
months, captured the prize given by 
the General Agents Association for in- 
suring the largest number of lives 


York city 


The New agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life held its annual 
outing at Highland Beach, N. J., on 


Monday last and a very enjoyable time 
was had. While none of those present 
would divulge what transpired, it is 
understood that everything from Leap 
Frog to Looping the Loop was on the 
program. 





Among the veterans holding a re 
union at Gettysburg last week, was C. 
W. Gerwig, president of the Teutonia, 
of Pittsburgh. As a memter of an 
Ohio regiment Mr. Gerwig fought gal- 
lantly throughout the entire Civil War, 
being honorably discharged at the close 
of the conflict. A courageous soldier, 
and a successful underwriter, President 
Gerwig is likewise famous as an orator. 

The Managers Association of 
Phoenix Mutual Life will hold its 
annual convention at Atlantic City, 
N. J., during the week of the convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters when ‘the members will 
take in both meetings. 

Charles B. Patterson of the Ohio In- 
spection Bureau at Dayton, has been 
appointed special agent for the Ham- 
burg-Bremen, in New York. 


the 
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REPLY 10 MISSOURI CITATION 


COMPANIES FILE THEIR ANSWER. 





Formally Set Forth Reasons for Quit- 
ting State and Deny Com. Re- 
velle’s Allegations. 





The answer which the companies 
made to the citation secured by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Revelle, in which 
they gave their reasons for ceasing to 
reads as 


write business in Missouri, 
follows: 

“In answer to the citation of June 
14, 1913, the companies beg to say that 
they have not in any way violated the 


terms of any contract with the State 
of Missouri or its people and have not 
refused to fulfill the designs and pur- 
poses of their licenses and authority 
to transact business in the State of 
Missouri. They have, it is true, dis 
continued the writing of new insur- 
ance in Missouri, but they deem them- 
selves bound to remain in the State 
for the transaction of such business as 
is incident to their many policies out- 
standing. All the obligations of such 
policies they desire to and will per- 


form, fully and faithfully. The com- 
panies have not in any way abused 
their corporate authority, license or 


privilege since April 30, 1913, or at any 
other time, to encourage, induce or 
coerce other insurance companies to 
refrain from writing insurance in the 


Siate, and they have not made any 
other agreement with any other com- 
panies as to writing or not writing in- 
surance in the State. 


“They have not sought in any man- 
ner or by any means to prevent or 
deny to property owners of Missouri 
any kind of insurance of property, nor 
have they sought in any manner or by 
any means to impair the credit of or 
cal financial loss to the people of the 
Stat or to coerce any one with re- 
spect to enacting or refraining from 
enacting any legislation on the subject 
of insurance. 

Formerly Legal Now a Crime. 

“They have not formally surrendered 
their certificates of authority to do 
business in the State of Missouri for 
reasons hereafter set out, but they are 
not holding the same for the purposes, 
or any of them, set out in the cita- 
tion. What the companies have done 
is not to the injury of its policyhold- 
ers or stockholders, but is in their 
interest, and they are not using or ex- 
pending any of their funds except in 
the proper conduct of their business. 

“The companies deny that their 
mode of conducting business makes 
their further retention and holding of 
their licenses hazardous to the public. 
The companies did on April 30, 19138, 
cease writing insurance in the State 





San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largety supplied by head 





office in Liverpool 





Surplus, - - - : 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 





U. $. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1912 $13,739,218.97 
4,015,972.92 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 
1,051,543.00 


of Missouri, having previously given 
notice of their purpose to do this, so 
that citizens of this State might take 
with them such insurance as they de- 
sired, and they do not intend, under 
existing conditions, to resume the 
writing of insurance in this State. The 
reasons for their attitude are these: 

“For some time past the business of 
writing fire insurance in Missouri has 
not been profitable. The records of 
your office show that the companies 
lost heavily in 1910, and in each of 
the years 1911 and 1912 lost more 
than $1,000,000. Despite the unfavor- 
able conditions, these companies con- 
tinued to write business, hoping the 
situation would improve. Under the 
Oliver law, enacted in 1911, the com- 
panies were required to make rates 
for the entire State, and did so at a 
cost of approximately $250,000. This 
law was repealed at the last session of 
the General Assembly and the Orr law 
was enacted. 

“The rates which the companies 
were required to establish and use 
under the Oliver law they were pro- 
hibited from using under the Orr law. 
What was legal under the Oliver law 
was made a crime, a felony, by the 
Orr law. No company could use the 
rates established by the Oliver law and 
each company must establish rates for 
itself anew and independently and if 
any rate so established coincided with 
a rate established by another company, 
this fact, the coincidence of the rate, 
was, by operation of section 10313A of 
the Orr law, made prima facie evi- 
dence of a_ felonious agreement 
between the compantes to fix and 
maintain rates. 

“Rates for writing fire insurance 
irresistibly tend to a level and without 
any agreement between the companies 
the same rate for the same class of 
risks must frequently, if not usually, 
result, as in the same market at the 
same time one and the same prices 
prevail for every great staple. 

“Under the Orr law, two or more 
companies participating in the same 
class of risks, or even the same risk, 
and writing at the same rate, each 
and all of the companies are prima 
facie guilty of being parties to a 
criminal combination or agreement. 
These companies are unwilling to con- 
tinue a business, a usual and normal 
transaction in which is by the law 
made evidence of crime sufficient to 
convict and to sustain a conviction. 

“The right of the State to prescribe 
the conditions upon which a foreign 
company may enter the State and 
write insurance is conceded to be 
absolute, and in the absence of any 
judicial determination that the legisla- 
tion enacted is not within the consti- 
tutional power of the State, the com- 
panies are advised that they cannot 
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NEW REGULATIONS FOR TEXAS 


FORMER SCHEDULES ADOPTED. 








Companies Warned to Enforce Strict 
Compliance With New Law 
by Their Agents. 





Company officials are warned to see 
that their Texas representatives com- 
ply in every respect with the new regu- 
lations of the State which became ef: 
fective on the first inst. 

The official notice given companies 
and agents by the State Fire Insurance 
Commissioner regarding the new order 
reads: 

“By authority of the State Fire In- 
surance Commission Law passed by 
the regular session of the 33rd legisla- 
ture of the State of Texas, effective 
July ist, 1913, the use of coinsurance 
Commission hereby orders that the 
Texas General Basis Schedules, all 
amendments thereto and all rulings 
promulgated by the State Insurance 
Board, except as regards co-insurance, 
and all specific schedules of rates is- 
sued by C. B. Roulet, Fire Insurance 
Actuary and approved by said board, 
are adopted and continued in force un- 
til charged by the State Fire Insurance 
Ccmmissiou. Under the provisions of 
the Anti-Co-Insurance Law, passed by 








accept any assurance from executive 
and administrative officers, that the 
statutes will not be enforced according 
to their terms, and that they have no 
alternative but to cease writing insur- 
ance in the State. 

“The Attorney General of the State, 
however, on April 26, 1913, instituted 
a suit in the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri to enjoin these companies from 
ceasing to do business in the State. 
The companies desiring to observe the 
respect due to orderly proceedings in 
a court of justice took no further 
steps toward withdrawing from the 
State and are awaiting the orders of 
the court in the case. If by the court 
left free to determine their course, 
they will cease writing further insur- 
auce in the State, and if the State 
authorities deem it appropriate under 
the circumstances, and in view of the 
fact that they have many policies out- 
standing in the State, that there be a 
formal surrender of their licenses they 
will at once make the same, acknowl- 
edging none the less their obligations 
under such outstanding policies. 

“The companies earnestly deny all 
the acts of wrongdoing charged and all 
the wrongful purposes imputed to them 
in the citation and respectfully state 
that they have no plan, purpose, 
motive or design other than to cease 
writing insurance in Missouri, be 
cause, in their judgment, present con- 
ditions do not permit that to be done 
with either safety or profit.” 
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Over $130,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 
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J. B. KREMER, ASST. DEPUTY MANAGER 
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the Regular Session of the 33rd Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, effective 
July 1st, 1913, the case of coinsurance 
clauses on policies of fire insurance are 
prohibited, except that oil in tanks, 
wool, mohair, grain, rice, cotton, cotton- 
seed oil mills and products are ex- 
empt, and no policies effective on or 
after July 1, 1913, shall contain co- 
insurance clauses except on the above 
classes, to which the requirements of 
the Texas General Basis Schedules 
shall apply. 

“All correspondence and data rela- 
tive to fire insurance rates should be 
addressed to the State Fire Insurance 
Commission, Austin, Texas. 

“This department most respectfully 
requests the co-operation of the compa- 
nies and their representatives tran- 
sacting business in this State.” 

The Commission is composed of 
three members, i. e.: Insurance Com- 
missioner B. L. Gill, State Fire Mar- 
sial S. W. English, and A. R. An- 
drews. The last named is a local 
agent at Terrell, Texas, and is regarded 
as a well informed and eminently fair- 
minded man. 


The resignation of Mr. Gill as in- 
surance commissioner becomes _ etf- 
fective to-day (Thursday) and while 


the Governor has not named hig suc- 
cessor, he has announced that the new 
appointee will be a man thoroughly 
posted in banking affairs. It is to be 
hoped he will likewise have a knowl- 
edge of insurance matters. 





OBJECTED TO EXPENSE. 
Rather Than Pay Cost of Examination 
by Oklahoma Department Globe- 
Rutgers Left State. 

If, as reported, suit is to be brought 
against the Globe and Rutgers Fire of 
New York, to recover taxes alleged 
due the State of Oklahoma, the ex- 
ecutives of the Company have not been 
apprised thereof. No demand has been 
made by the State in the direction men- 
tioned, and the rumor 1s doubtless un- 
true. 

The Globe and Rutgers retirement 
from Oklahoma at the close of 1912 
was wholly voluntary on its part and 
followed the refusal of its manage- 
ment to submit to an examination of 
the Company’s affairs by former In- 
surance Commissioner Ballard. The 
figures of the New York department 
are accepted without question by the 
states generally and the officials of the 
Globe-Rutgers held they should be suffi- 
cient for Oklahoma. Mr. Ballard in- 
sisted upon an investigation by his 
representatives and rather than submit 
to the expense and annoyance such a 
course would entail, the Company 
quietly left the State. As the territory 
had been a losing one to it for seven 
years, withdrawal therefrom worked 
no great hardship upon the institution. 





T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


80 William St. 
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BROKERS BITING LICENSES. 


BIG TASK NOW ABOUT COMPLETED 








Reasons For Establishing Bureau in 
Insurance Department and What 


Has Been Accomplished. 





examining fire insur- 
ance brokers who have applied to the 
Brokers Bureau of the New York In- 
surance Department for the license re 
quired by law, is now about completed 
and in this connection the following 
review of the work is made by the de- 
partment: 

“The regulation of insurance brokers 
is a problem which from time to time 
has presented itself to the Insurance 
Department. The need for such regu- 
lation has long been admitted. Its 
necessity has been recognized by the 
brokers themselves, who, conscious of 
the shortcomings of many of their 
number, have organized themselves into 
voluntary associations to keep their 
own house in order and measure out 
exemplary punishment to those who 
violated rules made for the guidance 
and direction of the entire member- 
ship. Voluntary associations of the 
kind named have never been wholly 
successful aS instruments of regula- 
tion and of punishment. Too many 
sorts of influence operate to set at 
naught the beneficent intentions of the 
organizers. The authority of the State 
and therefore of the law is wanting, 
and there is no substantial equivalent 
supplied. A few persons exercise con- 
trol and the enforcement or relaxation 
of rules and codes is more or less de- 
pendent on the influence, pe srsonal or 
otherwise, which the offending member 


The work of 


is able to exert on the governing com- 
mittee. 
Rebaters Tripped. 
“The result of the conditions men- 


tioned has been that rebaters went un- 
punished and continued to rebate their 
commissions when the amount of the 
policy made such practice lucrative. 
Wealthy property owners saved com- 
missions by acting as their own 
brokers, while the less fortunately sit- 
uated had to pay theirs. ‘Twisting’ 
and other illegal practices went un- 
punished, while irregular business 
methods were pursued by men who 
made no real effort to familiarize 
themselves with the legitimate duties 
of a broker. Men who, for example, 
had never read the contents of a pol- 
icy they themselves had procured, or 
had never made an effort to under- 
stand the conditions imposed in such 
policies went about soliciting and 
placing policies, leaving the assured in 
the dark concerning many of the pro- 
visions and at the mercy of the com- 
panies when losses were sustained af- 
ter some condition of the policy had 
been violated. Expert knowledge on 
the part of the broker was wanting, 
such expert knowledge as should guide 
the assured to good companies, show 
them how to get the benefit of the low- 
est rates, give them an understanding 
of such additional clauses as ought to 
be affixed to their policies, show them 
just the compensation to be expected in 


case of loss and direct and counsel 
them when fire did follow and loss re- 
sulted. 


“What was worse, even if much less 
general, a coterie of fire insurance 
brokers had been shown to be acting 
in collusion with corrupt fire insurance 
adjusters who, in turn, were allied 
with a gang of criminals that made ar- 
son a business and a menace in the 
city of New York. Through the efforts 
of this class of brokers ‘risks’ objec- 
tionable to the insurance companies 
were foisted on them by methods not 
always commendable. Where such 
risks had been placed the property was 
conveniently burned up. Then sched- 
ules of extraordinary losses were so 
verified and substantiated that the in- 
surance companies were obliged in 


many instances to pay out large sums 
of money for which there had been no 
substantial equivalent of property de- 





Another class of isis 


stroyed. 
which flourished in New York city) 
operated in different parts of the | 


United States and Canada. They ad-| 
vertised cheap insurance for risks! 
which the standard companies would | 
not accept, placed these risks with | 
companies organized in other States, | 
organized through the efforts of these | 
same brokers, companies which never 
paid losses and were never intended to | 
pay losses, and which were organized | 
solely for the purpose of perpetrating a | 
standing fraud. 

“Many others frequently withheld 
premiums from the companies, and} 
what was more dangerous, retained un-| 
earned premiums returned to the as-| 
sured in cases where for cause the pol- | 
icy had been cancelled. In these in- 
stances it frequently happened that the 
assured often went unprotected, beliey- 
ing that his property was covered by 
an ample policy. 

“In the last analysis the loss and 
damage was always borne by the ordi- 
nary insurer who placed his insurance 
in the ordinary way and depended on 
his broker for that advice and guidance 
which he had a right to expect, but 
which very often he did not get. 

“The first attempt by the Legislature 
in 1911 to impose State regulation on 
insurance brokers was nullified by the 
courts, which, however, upheld the 
right of the State to license and im- 
pose a test of competency and trust- 
worthiness on every applicant. The 
law under which the department now 
operates was passed during the present 
year; became a law March 5, 1913, and 
imposed the duty on every insurance 
broker intending to continue as such, 
to submit a statement of his qualifica- 
tions as a broker to the department to 
be passed upon as a_ preliminary 
requisite to the issuance of a certificate 
entitling him to do business. Such li- 
cense went into effect on July 1, 1913, 
and without it nobody can do business 
as an insurance broker except persons 
applying within sixty days from the} 
passage of the act are permitted to con- 
tinue to operate as brokers until such | 
time as the department has opportunity | 
to issue certificates after conducting | 
the necessary examinations and inves- 
tigations. 





Immediate Effect of Law. 
“The immediate effect of the new law 


has been a decrease of more than 
twenty-five per cent. in the number of 
insurance brokers applying for author- 


ity to do business. This decrease can 
be traced directly to the nature of the 
tests applied, which, however, have 
been simplicity itself and consist mainly 
in asking applicants how they proposed 
to serve the assured. The man who 
was a broker just to save commissions 
on his own property feared to be asked 
what he expected to do to earn these 
commissions. The man temporarily em- 
barrassed who casually earned a com- 
mission by placing a policy for a friend 
shrank from the prospect of having to 
learn anything remotely concerning a 
broker’s duties, and for various other 
reasons having to do with the mental 
and moral and other qualifications of 
brokers, 3,000 persons who have here- 
tofore, pursued the calling made no 
application to continue under the act 
in force. 

“Such as did apply for certificates of 
authority were subjected to simple 
tests to determine their ability to give 
proper advice to the assured—their 
clients in effect. About 20 per cent. 
of those examined at first were found 





defective on the original test, but these 
were not rejected offhand. Instead 
they were allowed a reasonable time 


to familiarize themselves with the ele- 
mentary duties of a broker, so that they 
might qualify in a future and final test 
of their fitness to advise and assist 
the insuring public. 

“This procedure has had a most bene 
ficial effect. Classes have been formed 
and brokers have gone to school, so 
to speak, to learn something of their 
duties. Officials and employes of in- 
surance companies have been impor- 
tuned daily to elucidate points con- 
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DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1913 


All Other Liabilities.............. 
oe re 


During a successful record of 57 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$12,500,000.00 


$1,000,000.00 
2,781.578.19 
331,961 11 
2,723,239.49 
$6,836,778.79 


CHARLES COLYER, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Treasurer 
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THE eee * FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED BY THE 
ATE OF NEW JERSEY (Chartered 1811) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 


Responsible Agents wanted in Cities al Tineike where 
Company is not now represented 


1913 

. $1,918,742.71 
500,000.00 

.-$1,228,824.81 


THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, Secy. 








nected with the brokers’ business, 
which these same brokers had never be- 
fore taken the trouble to inquire into. 
Brokers were free to admit that more 
than half their number had never be- 
fore made attempts to understand, for 
instance, the provisions of the ordinary 
form used for fire insurance, and could, 
therefore, give no explanation as to 
how or why the policy might be varied 
by the addition of approved clauses in 
the shape of riders. But they be- 
took themselves to study and made the 
acquaintance of thease provisions in 
most cases before submitting to an ex- 
amination. Heretofore such matters 
had been left to the consideration of 
agents or representatives of the com- 
panies for adjustment when adjust- 
ment became necessary, the represen- 
tatives of the assured—the brokers— 
were too indifferent to make themselves 
acquainted with conditions which 
might mean the loss of morey to those 
whose interests they were paid to pro- 
tect. 

“A number of brokers engaged in 
questionable practices which did not 
transcend the criminal law have been 
denied a license, and there are several 


others of whom complaints have been 
made who have been given certificates, 
but warned that any well authenticated 
instance of irregular or illegal acts 
on their part will result in its revoca- 
tion. Such a weapon in the hands of 
the department properly used cannot 
fail to have a salutary effect on the 
future conduct of these men. 

“In order that men and women with 
a business to protect may not be de- 
prived of such business arbitrarily 
or unreasonably, even though deficient 
in that knowledge which a broker ought 
to have, the department put these per- 
sons on a sort of probation during 
which they are expected to acquire a 
knowledge of their duties. The scheme 
is having a very good effect, and men 
are returning to the test equipped with 
knowledge and information not gleaned 
before in years of experience. It is 
expected that in the final test of their 
competency nearly all will qualify. 

“To prepare forms of application, ex- 
amine these as to completeness; obtain 
supplemental statements in 90 per cent. 
or more of the cases and two or three 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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LARGE GATHERING PROMISED. 


Washington ‘Local Agents Enthusiastic 
Over Forthcoming Convention 
at Seattle. 


An unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected at the third annual gathering 
of the Washington State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents to be held 
at Seattle on Tuesday and Wednesday 
next. The officers of the Association 
have stirred up the local agents of the 
State, impressing upon them the neces- 
sity for improving the condition of the 
insurance business in their field, and 
thereby advancing their own interest. 
Addressing the Washington agents re- 
garding the soon-to-be held convention, 
R. E. Mahaffay, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation said in part: 

The events of the past year have 
demonstrated the real and growing 
necessity of an active State Associa- 
tion. New conditions affecting the 
business of the local agent are con- 
antly presenting themselves and there 
ist be an organization such as this 

ociation to dispose of these prob- 
lems to the advantage of the local 
agent. 

Undesirable legislation; rulings of 
the insurance commissioner; differ- 
ences between agents and companies 
respecting commissions, postage, over- 
head writing, and many other matters 
of like importance, are given attention 
by the Association with the one and 
sole aim of improving the condition of 
the insurance business in this State 


and thereby benefiting the local agent. 


Why You Should Attend. 


“First of all, because the Association 
needs you and because it will be to 
your best interests to do so. It will 
also give some agents an opportunity 
to meet their special and general 
agents. All of you will no doubt be 
further enlightened on how other 
agents are meeting the requirements of 
Insurance Commissioner Fishback’s re- 

nt rulings on ‘Exchange of Business’ 
and ‘Credits.’ It will probably be of in- 
terest to many of you to know that 
through the co-operation of the agents 
of the State it has been arranged to 
test the correctness of the attorney 
g ral’s opinion on Section 100 of the 
Code, which relates to the ‘exchange of 
business, and detailed information 
may be obtained by attending this meet- 
ing. 

[It will also be an opportunity to 
isit the offices of the Insurance Exam- 

r and of the Washington Insurance 
Surveyor, both of which should be in 
close touch with the local agent. At 
this meeting the officers and executive 
committee, consisting of a president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer and 
four members, will be elected for the 
coming year. Come and take a hand 
in their selection. Last, but not least, 
is the added attraction of Seattle’s 
Golden Potlatch, which will take place 
during the same week, and it is fur- 
ther intimated that the Seattle agents 
have no intention of allowing the time 
out of business hours to hang heavy 
on our hands.” 








Annex Question in Boston. 





Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers approves the report of its 
Metropolitan Committee on Annexes, 
the following new by-law will be added 
to the constitution of the association: 

“Article I—A member of this board 


If the 


stall be the only representative of a. 


company recognized by this board as 
authorized to issue policies of the com- 
pany covering property located in 
Boston Proper, which is hereby de- 
fined as that part of the main penin- 
stla of Boston lying north and east of 
a line drawn from Roxbury Canal to 
Charles river through the center of 
Massachusetts Avenue; and only one 
member shall be recognized as so 
authorized for any company; except 
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that each company  abeenentel ne the | 
board may have an additional repre- 
sentative among the members of the | 
board authorized to issue policies of an 
Underwriters’ Agency covering prop- 
erty so located, provided that an Un- 
derwriters’ Agency operated by two or 
more companies jointly shall, so far 
as relates to the provisions of this | 
article, be considered the Underwriters’ 
Agency for each of said companies.” 





1,800 FEWER FIRES IN NEW YORK. 


Fire Commissioner Johnson Pats Him- 
self on the Back—Also Figures 
The Saving. 





Fire Commissioner Johnson gave ou\ 
figures to show that the department 
has saved New York $2,238,686 in the 
first six months of 1913. This is the 
net difference between the 8,455 fires 
of the first half of 1912 and the 6,605 
fires so far this year. The reduction of 
1,850 fires Commissioner Johnson at- 
tributes to the war in the courts on the 
arson trust, and the stringent enforce- 
ment of fire prevention rules, some of 
them new. 

Mr. Johnson declares that’ the 
thousands of fire prevention orders is- 
sued in the past year and strictly en- 
forced have brought about a remark- 
able change in the public conscience, 
so that people are beginning to “think 
fire prevention.” Fewer blazes than 
ever are due to carelessness. 

The only break in the record so far 
is that fires of last month, although 
fewer in number than those of June, 
1912, came to a total money loss $247,- 
865 greater than for the same month 
in 1912. 





NORTH BRITISH STATE AGENT. 


Frank A. Gantert to Represent Com- 
pany in Indiana—Has High 
Reputation in Field. 





Frank A. Gantert has been named as 
Indiana Staie agent of the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany in succession to Frank L. Stabler 
called to occupy a post on the Com- 
pany’s chief offices in this city. Mr. 
Gantert, who expects to assume his 
new connection about August 1, is a 
native of New Jersey, and has spent 
his entire business career thus far, in 
the fire insurance business. After an 
extended and valuable office training 
with a New York city agency he be- 


came Indiana special agent for the 
British America and Western Assur- 
ance companies. So satisfactorily did 


he represent their interest that Ken- 
tucky was shortly added to his terri- 
tory, and for the past six years he has 
traveled both States. Mr. Gantert is a 
fine type of the progressive young un- 
derwriter and will be a desirable acces- 
sion to the field staff of the powerful 
North British « Mercantile. 


NEW JERSEY BUSINESS. 








Factory Insurance Association to Con- 
sider How Risks May be Bound 
in State. 

At a meeting of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association to be held in Hanford 
on Friday, consideration will be given 
the subject as to how business in New 
Jersey may be bound, pending the com- 
pletion of present plans for rating risks 
in that State. 





More Money for New Brunswick Fire. 


An additional $100,000 each has been 
added to capital and surplus by the 
New Brunswick Fire, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. A similar increase will be 
nade within the next twelve months, 
President Vieman and his managerial 
associates being determined that the 
Company shall have sufficient funds to 
make its representation of pronounced 
value td local agents. 














Capital Stock - - 
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American of Newark 
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$1,000,000.00 
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300,000.00 
3,135,102. 52 2 





$9,866,1 74. 57 


W. BAILEY, Secretary 
F. HOADLEY, Assistant Secretary 























DISCUSSES TEXAS RATING LAW. 





1. Jalonick, President Commonwealth 
Fire, Gives Opinions of 
Its Operations. 


In an interview, I. Jalonick, president 
of the Commonwealth Fire Insurance 
Company, stated that the purpose of 
the rating commission law, which be- 
came effective July 1, is to give the 
State of Texas absolute control of the 
fire insurance rates in Texas, with the 
entire rating machinery in Austin. 

“Its provisions impartially and in-| 
telligently applied will yield equitable 
and fair rates to the insurance compa- 
nies and to the people of Texas,” said| 
Mr. Jalonick: “The present law, which | 
expires June 30, permitted the fire in- 
surance companies, through an actu- 
arial or rating bureau in Dallas to ap- 
ply the general basis schedules pro-| 
mulgated by the State of Texas through 
the Insurance Board in Austin. This} 
board, of which the present insurance| 
commissioner is ex-officio chairman, and | 
who will hold the same position in the! 
rating commission created by the new 
law, has in its employ at the present 
time an expert rate man and an effi- 
cient assistant, whose salaries are paid 
by the State of Texas. A number of} 
insurers as well as local agents over 
the State who are acquainted with the) 
situation are not in sympathy with | 
the movement to place another person 
in Austin in a position that is now fill- 
ed in a most satisfactory manner by 
the present efficient rate expert. As an 
officer of a home company, I think the 
law should be given a fair trial with- 
out interference or hindrance from out- 
side interests.” | 





JUNE LOSSES REACH HIGH MARK. 





Aggregate $24,942,700, Exceeding June, 
1912, By One-third—Six Months’ 
Losses Decrease. 

The fire loss record for June ex- 
ceeded the total for the same month 
last year by one-third. June’s aggre- 
gate losses reached $24,942,700 as/| 
against $16,103,450, for June 1912, an 
increase of over $8,750,000. The losses 
by fire during the first half of 1913 
reach the sum of $118,245,650, as com- 
pared with $134,372,450 for the first six 
months of 1912 and $129,691,750 for the 
same time in 1911. There were 338 
fires during June this year, which in 
each instance caused an_ estimated 

property damage of $10,000 or over. 


Refused a Broker’s License. 


The Court of Appeals of Maryland 
has sustained Insurance Commissioner 
Shehan of that State in his refusal to 
issue a brokers license to I. Tanenbaum 
Sons & Company, Incorporated, of New 
York city. The Commissioner held 
that under the law licenses could be} 
granted to individuals only, a view chal- 
lenged by the brokerage concern but 
upheld by the court of last resort. 





The Arlington Fire of Washington, 
D. C., which has heretofore restricted 
its operations to that territory, has 
been licensed in Illinois, with Rollo, 
Weister & Co. as Chicago agents. 
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. $1,000,000.00 
7,213,762.27 
2,613,814.88 
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Cc. T. Swimm with Benedict & Benedict. 


Charles T. Swimm has been admitted 


to 
of 


membership in the brokerage firm 
Benedict & Benedict, the change to 


take effect July 1. 
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SCRANTON BOARD MAKES APPEAL. 





(Continued from page-1.) 


interpretation of the first clause, re- 
lating to the qualifications for member- 
ship, we have been as liberal as possible, 


and can honestly say that we have 
done no company an injustice. 
“By a circular letter of the Middle 


Department, sent out over the signature 
of Secretary Wiederhold and dated 
June 27 (a copy of which you have 
undoubtedly received), we are informed 
that at the next regular meeting of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department to be held July 16 next, 
the question as to whether the Middle 
Department shall continue to uphold 
the Scranton Board by continuing ‘ts 
approval of the above named sections 
or not, will come up for discussion and 
final disposition. 


“So far as our Scranton Board is 
concerned, we believe that any such 
antagonistic and drastic action 15 


entirely uncalled for and unnecessary. 

“The only instances that might be 
used against us are four, and of these 
two are now members of the board, 
and the other two are now eligible, and 
we have made overtures to them, un- 
successfully so far. 

“The fact that we now have a hun- 
dred and twenty members is evidence 
that we have not tried to hew too 
closely to the line. 

Demoralization Will Follow. 

“Tf the control of our membership is 
taken away from us, and rates are 
furnished to any agent a company may 
appoint because he happens to c ntrol 
a line of insurance, whether he is a 
member of our board or not, we will 
heve nothing left to offer as an in- 
ducement to join our organization, and 
it will mean speedy dissolution of our 
board, and a long step backward 
in good underwriting practice. 

“The meat of the whole matter, 
the only reason why it is brought up at 
this time, is that a very few compa- 
nies, not over three or four we believe, 
have been for some time harassing the 
Executive Committee and Secretary 
Wiederhold by demanding that rates 
be furnished to agents appointed by 
them whether they are members of our 
local board or not. In accord with the 
general practice throughout the Middle 
Department field that where there is a 


and 


local board an agent must affiliate with 
the same before he will be furnished 
with rates, ete., up to now these de- 
mands have been refused; but the 
situation has become so tense that a 
ruling in this matter from the compa- 
nies themselves is desired. 

“To speak frankly, why should any 
three or four companies arrogate for 
themselves special privileges? Why 
should they in their greed for busi- 
ness ask that they be made excep- 
tions of, and that they be indulged in 
practices which, if all the companies 
followed suit, would not only disrupt 
our local board, but the Middle De- 
partment itself? 

“We believe that the interests of the 
companies and our interests ought to 


be, and are, identical. 
“We know that if the representatives 
of companies would deal frankly with us 


locally, instead of going over our 
heads, in the great majority of in- 
stances their fancied grievances would 
disappear. 

“We are a loyal board, anxious to 


stand by our companies in all matters 
of good underwriting, and we have an 
Advisory Committee ready at all times 
to meet their representatives, and 
willing to more than half way in 
smoothing out any differences that may 
arise. 

“We ask 
Scranton 
instruct 


£0 


of our 
and 


to stand back 
on this question 
your representatives to be 
present at the meeting of July 16th, 
and by voice and vote support our or- 
ganization. 

“We are very anxious to know how 
many friends we will have at the meet- 


you 
soard 





ing, and request that at your earliest 
cenvenience you reply to this letter, 
stating whether or not we can count on 
ycur support. 
With kind regards, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) John J. Gilligan, Agt. 
E. D. Bovard & Son, Agts. 
Wayland & Bradbury, Agt. 





DISCUSS ADJUSTERS LICENSES. 


Examinations Concluded by Insurance 
Department—Applicants Being 
Scrutinized. 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has concluded the examination of 
applicants for licenses as adjusters. 
There were about seventy-five. A con- 
ference was held at the local of- 
fice of the department, which was at- 
tended by Assistant District Attorney 
Weller, Fire Marshal Brophy of 
Brooklyn, Fire Marshal Prial of Man- 
hattan, representing the New York 
Fire Department, Secretary Clough of 
the committee on losses and adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Mr. De Kay, who con- 
ducted the examination of the ad- 
justers, and Deputy Superintendent | 
James J. Hoey. The conference went | 
over all the applications and the | 
transcript of the oral examinations, | 
and those who attended the hearing | 
agreed to give the Insurance Depart- | 
ment all such information as they have | 
about the various applicants. It is| 
expected that in about a week or ten | 
days the records will be in such shape | 
that the Superintendent of Insurance | 
will be in a position to approve or re- 
the various applications for ad- 
licenses. 


ject 
justers’ 


} 

me | 

HEARING OPENS AUGUST 1. | 

Missouri Case Rests Until That Date—| 

Supreme Court Names Special 
Commissioner. 








According to advices from Missouri, | 
Attorney General Barker plans to open | 
the hearings in the action against the| 
fire insurance companies which ceased | 


writing in the State, on April 1. The} 
case will rest meanwhile until that} 
date. The Supreme Court has named | 


the special commissioner before whom 
the hearing will he held, but his name | 
will not be announced until the Su- | 
preme Court formally adjourns. 








PROHIBITED BY LAW. 





Tennessee Forbids Acceptance of Busi- 
ness From Brokers in Local 
Agents’ Territory. 





Insurance Commissioner Taylor of 


Tennessee called the attention of the 
several Nashville agents that discuss- 
ed with him the advisability of 


splitting commissions to outside brok- 
ers controlling State business that 
such proposed action would clearly 
violate the Tennessee law. He further- 
more pointed to the statute prohibit- 
ing companies from accepting risks 
from brokers in territory where the 
companies were directly represented. 


Special Agent for Western New York. 


A late field appointment by the North 
Brittish & Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany is that of R. J. Francisco, as spe- 
cial agent in Western New York, with 
headquarters at Rochester. Mr. Fran- 
cisco, who succeeds F. W. Kentner, 
called to the head office as an assis- 
tant general agent in the Middle De- 
partment a short time ago, traveled 
Long Island for the Continental and its 
allied companies. 





John W. Collins, formerly with the 
brokerage department of the Hartford 
Fire in New York has become identi- 
fied with the sprinklered risk depart- 
ment of the Queen. 





FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers 





The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Stron 
tofore represented 


THE YORKSHIRE "* 


Established 1824 
est of the English Fire Companies not here- 
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New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8S. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 


NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, Dargan & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BROKERS GETTING LICENSES. 
(Continued from page 12.) 
supplemental statements in many; ex- 
amine the whole as to correctness; 
give an oral test to correct and sup- 
plement written answers to questions; 
transcribe, approve and arrange oral 
answers; keep card files and a history 
of each case, and finally to issue cer- 
tificates in 8,800 cases, with the inci- 
dental correspondence and writing of 
reports entailed, was the task which 
the Brokers’ Bureau was called upon 
to perform within the period of a few 
months. The work could not be under- 
taken until after the passage of the law 
on March.5. It will be completed ac- 
cording to estimate early in August, or 
about five months from the time it was 
undertaken. When it is finished the 
department will have on hand a fairly 
accurate record of every man and 
woman in the State doing business as 
an insurance broker and a history of 
the business relationship of each. It 
will be in a position then to investigate 
all complaints against brokers and con- 
sider them in the light of the broker’s 
previous record, and thus be furnished 
with the means of preventing abuses 
which have heretofore been the sub- 

ject of much complaint.” 





A motor-driven hook and ladder truck 
will be added to the equipment of the 
Irvington, N. J., fire department. 


| 
| 
| 
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CASUALTY AND 


SURETY HAPPENINGS 











FOR HIGHER LIABILITY RATES 


INCREASES UP TO 50 PER CENT. 








Special Committee of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau Recommends 
Sweeping Changes. 





increases in prevailing liability rates 
in certain States, ranging as high as 
5J per cent. are recommended in the 
report of a special committee of the 
\ orkmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau, the chief States concerned in 
the sweeping changes made being in 
the South. The practice of granting 
special rates was criticised by the 
committee as detrimental to the funda- 
mental principles of insurance which 
causes the companies to lose sight of 
the average on which the schedules 
should be passed. The report says: 
“The committee has given very care- 
ful attention to the experience in the 
States mentioned and in other States 
to be mentioned further on, and has 
arrived at the unanimous opinion that, 
on account of the rapidly changing 
conditions in the liability business, 
to causes well known to all un- 
derwriters, a radical advance in rates 
in the States named is necessary. In 
this connection the committee does 
not feel it out of place to call to the 
ttention of the companies one thought 
that has impressed them very forcibly 
in connection with the study they have 


due 


made of the rate situation in the 
various States, and that is, that the 
companies, including the companies 
represented by the committee, have, 


judging from the general experience, 
g'ven too much weight to the question 
of reduced rates on specific risks and 
lost sight to a too great extent of 
the fundamental idea of all insurance 
namely, the hazard of classification, 
schedules, and total business in the 
iven State. There are many small 
classes with bad experience that must 
be taken care of, and when the rates 
the classifications on which the 
greatest exposure has been had are 
predicated solely on the experience on 
at classification, without making 
owance of any kind for the average, 
the result is bound to be disastrous. 
Therefore, it is the opinion of your 
committee that rate increases should 
lean more to a level increase than to 
the picking out of special classifica- 
and treating them differently 
rom the schedules as a whole. Re- 
ferring to the States named, the com- 
tittee desires to report follows: 
States Requiring Advances. 

“KENTUCKY.—A 50 per cent. in- 
crease on all employers’ liability rates, 
except: Coal mines, $3; contractors’ 
schedule, no change; electric sched- 
ule, no change; lumber schedule, 33 1-3 
per cent. increase; milling schedule, 
33 1-3 per cent; increase; printing 
schedule, no change; textile schedule, 
25 1-3 per cent. increase; vessel sched- 
ule, no change; warehouse schedule, 
no change. 

“NORTH CAROLINA.—Eliminate 
the present 25 per cent. differential 
and charge the full manual rates for 
all employers’ liability risks, except 

follows: Contractors’ schedule, no 
change; electric schedule, no change; 
lumber schedule, all $1.30 rates, as 
printed in the manual, made $1.50 sub- 
ject to the addition for first aid, 
which has heretofore been included in 
the rate; for the remainder of the 
Ciassifications in this schedule (lum- 
ber) eliminate any differential; steve- 
dere schedule, 25 per cent. increase; 
textile schedule, 25 per cent. differen- 


ions 


as 


tial, the present special rate of 35c for 
cotton mills to be eliminated, the new 
rate 


to be the printed rate less the 


differential, plus the regular charge for | 
first medical aid and elevators; vessel | 
schedule, no change; warehouse sched- 
ule, no change. 

“OHIO.—On account of the condi- | 
tions existing in this State at the pres- | 
ent time, such conditions being well | 
known to all members of the bureau, | 
the committee questions the advis- 
ability of the bureau as a bureau in- 
creasing the rates, but they are 
strongly of the opinion that an in- 
crease should be made and feel that 
a level increase of 50 per cent. in all 
employers’ liability rates would not be 
excessive. The committee feels that 
under the conditions as they exist, 
the rate question, or rather the in- 
creasing of rates in Ohio, may be one 
for each company to determine for it- 
self and prefers to leave this question 
for final determination of the compa- 
nies at this meeting. 


“OKLAHOMA.—A 33 1-3 per cent. 


increase in the rates, except as 
follows: Contractors’ schedule, no 
change; electric schedule, no change; 


mining schedule, no change; oil sched- 
ule, 33 1-3 per cent. increase except 
cottonseed oil manufacturers, $5; 
vessel schedule, no change; warehouse 
schedule, no change. 

“TENNESSEE.—A 25 1-3 per cent. 
increase on all employers’ liability 
rates, except: Coal mining schedule, 
no change; contractors’ schedule, no 
change; electric schedule, no change; 
lumber schedule, 20 per cent. increase. 
(The regular charge for medical to be 
added to this figure for first aid.) The 
logging railroad rates to be $7.20 and 
$9, respectively; for first aid the regu- 
lar charge for medical to be added to 
these rates; printing schedule, no 
change; vessel schedule, no change; 
warehouse schedule, no change. 

“VIRGINIA.—A 25 per cent. increase 
on all employers’ liability rates, ex- 
cept: Coal mining schedule, $1.50; 
lumber schedule, no change; metal 
schedule, no change; miscellaneous 
schedule, no change; printing sched- 
ule, no change; textile schedule, no 
change; 
vessel schedule, no change; 
schedule, no change.” 

The above represents the States 
specifically named in the resolution, as 
already noted in this report. The 
resolution provides for the committee 


warehouse 


tobacco schedule, no change; | 


examining the rates in other States, | 


and-the rates in the following States 
have been considered by the commit- 
tee: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi. 

“The States named are not under the 
jurisdiction of the bureau, and of 
course the bureau as such cannot take 
action in connection with any recom- 
mendations that might be made by the 
committee, and therefore the commit- 


tee has not given as detailed study to | 
the rates in these States as to the first | 


named States; 


lieve that any company desiring to do 
business in the States named should 
charge rates not less than those sug- 
gested below. 

“ALABAMA.—Eliminate the present 
differentials and charge the full print- 
ed rates in the manual for all em- 
ployers’ liability business, with the ex- 
ception of the lumber schedule. The 
present rates in the manual for the 
lumber schedule seem to be different. 

“ARKANSAS.—Eliminate the differ- 
entials and charge the full printed rate 
for all employers’ liability business. 

“GEORGIA.—Instead of the present 


differentials, a differential of 20 per 
cent. on all schedules, except the 
stevedore and vessel schedules on 


which no differential to be allowed. 
“INDIANA.—The present rates as 


but a careful study of | 
the rates leads the committee to be- | 
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E. B. ANDERSON’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 9.) 
accumulated while riding over the road 
with comparative calm. The compett- 
tion of non-member companies while 
annoying at times should not be per- 
mitted to disturb an organization 
which has for one of objects the 

charging of living rates. 

“The one hope for the Plate Glass 
branch of Casualty insurance is that 
its prominent men broaden their views 
and exercise a little more initiative. 
The reduction of expenses both in cost 
of production and in the adjustment of 
losses is a feature which 
earried to its logical conclusion. In 
view of the vital importance which it 
means to the business as a whole, it 
is to be hoped that all underwriters 





its 


will put their shoulders to the wheel 
and will bend their whole force to 
the continuation of the movement 
which in its conception means the 
betterment of conditions and in its 
conclusion a distinct benefit not only 
to the insuring public but to the in- 
surers as well.” 
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printed in the manual seem sufficient, 
but they are sufficient only if they are 
secured as a whole, and we do not be- 
lieve that any company can specially 
rate any number of risks in Indiana 
and secure enough premium as a 
whole to give them a reasonable loss 
ratio. 


“ITOWA.—A level increase of 50 per 
cent. on all employers’ liability rates. 
“MISSISSIPPI.—The present rates 
seem to be sufficient with the excep- 


tion of the rates in the lumber sched- 
we. The original printed rates in the 
lumber schedule should be increased 20 
per cent. 

“In making 


recommendations for 


the States 


under the jurisdiction of the 


bureau, your committee calls to your 
attention that the rates are recom- 
mended on the theory that practically 


all 


rates 


written at the 
and that if a 
business is specially 
rates recommended by 
may not be sufficient. 


business is to be 
recommended 

large amount of 
rated then the 
the committee 


Your attention has been called in the 
first part of this report to the com- 
mittee’s opinion regarding the im- 
portance of keeping before all under- 
writers of all companies the average, 
and your committee has been guided 
in making these recommendations by 


this thought.’ 
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HOSTILITY 10 COMPANIES 


DISCUSSED BY JOHN T. STONE. 





Striking Review of Conditions Made in 
Address by Maryland Casualty 
Company's President. 





John T. Stone, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company of Baltimore, 
one of the closest students of casualty 
insurance, delivered an address before 
the convention of casualty under- 
writers, which forcibly and strikingly 
summarized conditions and pointed out 
the tendencies of the times. Mr. Stone’s 
subject was: “The Fact, the Specifi- 
cations, the Causes and the Cure of 
the Hostility to Casualty Companies.” 
In view of the importance of the sub- 
ject the address is reproduced herewith 
in full: 

The business of insurance is the 
nearest approach to a public benefac- 
tion of all commercial undertakings. 
This broad statement fs true as to the 
incentive, the purpose, the theory, the 
practice and the results of insurance. 
Its incentive is the desire to avert 
economic hardship or disaster to the 
individual. Its purpose is to accom- 
plish that desire certainly, promptly, 
fairly and at the least practicable cost. 
Its theory is that this can best be done 
through the assembling of large funds 
from many contributions of relatively 
small amounts each and the applica- 
tion of these funds to the payment of 
damages sustained by the unfortunate 
among those who. contribute. Its 
practice, as exemplified in the method 
of conducting probably 99 per cent. of 
the business, is to apply this theory 
through the medium of capitalized cor- 
porations whose stockholders guarantee. 
to the extent of their investments in 
the corporation, that the contributors 
to the fund will, in consideration of 
their contributions, be protected against 
damage to the extent of many times 
the amounts they respectively contrib- 
ute, and without any further assess- 
ment or contribution for a given period. 
The results of several centuries of this 
practical working of the theory of in- 
surance, with increasingly extended 
application to varied classes and aspects 
of commercial and other hazards, are 
that literally millions upon millions of 
people have been thus saved from 
entire or very serious loss of fortune 
or of maintenance, with all the suffer- 
ing and evil which such losses carry 
in their train. These results have been 
attained with varied consequences to 


the stockholders of insurance com- 
panies. Obviously many companies 
have been able to meet all their 


obligations to their policyholders and 
pay satisfactory dividends to their 
stockholders, for, otherwise, there 
would have been an abandonment of 
that form of investment. It is also 
true, however, that many companies 
have bankrupted themselves in the 
effort to protect those who have pur- 
chased their policies, and that many 
others, after providing fully, by rein- 
surance and otherwise, for their policy- 
holders, have voluntarily retired from 
business because of inability to earn 
a fair profit for their stockholders. 
But, whatever may have been the out- 
come to the stockholders, it has rarely 
happened that the contributor or policy- 
holder has failed to receive in full the 
protection he contracted for, although 
many times the amount he paid for 
it. These facts, so well known that 
even their briefest recital may seem 
tedious, justify abundantly the opening 
statement that insurance is the nearest 
approach to a public benefaction of all 
commercial undertakings. Insurance 
is, indeed, applied socialism, free from 
the weaknesses of much of the social- 
istic teachings we hear, and buttressed 
by the support of invested capital. 
This premise is fully as true of those 
new classes of insurance designated as 
the miscellaneous or casualty group as 
of the older classes, such as life, fire 
and marine. And, narrowing our field 


still closer, it is particularly true of 
the largest of the casualty classes— 
employers’ liability insurance. Yet, not- 
withstanding the distinctively benefi- 
cent promise and performance of this 
branch of insurance, certain phenomena 
of hostility to the companies engaged 
in it,are met with. The hostility ap- 
pears in many quarters, and manifests 
itself openly, violently and uncompro- 
misingly. Merely as a matter of curi- 
ous psychology, it would be interesting 
to trace the reason for enmity where 
one is justified by the facts in looking 
for that appreciation and approval 
which a public benefaction usually 
elicits. Our concern to-day, however, 
is not the aloof and disinterested curi- 
osity of the dilletante psychologist, but 
the intimate and vital research of those 
who are responsible for the conduct of 
the business under discussion. We are 
bound, therefore, to know and to de- 
clare the truth, and the whole truth, 
in this matter. And if this most sur- 
prising and contradictory situation can 
be cured, the task is ours, and ours 
alone, to find and to apply the remedy. 
Evidence of Hostility. 

The evidences of the existence of this 
hostility within the past two or three 
years are numerous. Governor Foss 
of Massachusetts on September 13, 1911, 
at a Conference of Governors at Spring 
Lake, N. J., said regarding the Work- 
men’s Compensation law of his State: 

“It is interesting to note that the 
bill originally drafted eliminated the 
private insurance companies from the 
field and substituted a State insurance 
association. The purpose of this was 
to do away with the loss to both em- 
ployers and employes through the large 
profits made by these companies. I be- 
lieve we shall not arrive at a perfect 
law of workingmen’s compensation un- 
til private liability insurance compa- 
nies have been finally eliminated.” 

His attitude is still, judging from 
subsequent utterances, unchanged. 

In New York Governor Sulzer has 
within the past sixty days vetoed a 
Workmen’s Compensation bill for the 
avowed reason that he stands for a 
law which will make it impossible for 
stock companies to issue policies insur- 
ing the liability of employers; and this 
declaration is accompanied by evident 
animus against such companies. 

In Pennsylvania a determined effort, 
sufficient to secure a large majority in 
the State Senate, was made within the 
past thirty days to incorporate in a 
Workmen’s Compensation law a similar 
anti-insurance company provision. 

In New Jersey no less influential and 
representative a person than the form- 
er Governor of that State and now 
President of the United States, Wood- 
row Wilson, at that same Spring Lake 
Conference of Governors in 1911, at- 
tacked the rating methods of the com- 
panies, and declared his conviction that 
“there must be a State system of in- 
surance.” 

Governor Johnson of California said 
last January in a message to the Leg- 
islature of that State: “One of the 
chief difficulties that has arisen in Cal- 
ifornia has been because of the rapacity 
of insurance companies. The rates of 
insurance seem to have been extortion- 
ate, and in many instances prohibitive.” 

In Ohio a law was enacted two years 
ago which seriously curtailed the busi- 
ness of casualty companies. This year 
that law, by an almost unanimous vote 
of both houses of the Legislature, and 
with the active and open advocacy of 
Governor Cox, was so amended as to 
take away what little was left, so that 
on and after January first next no com- 
pany can transact employers’ liability 
or workmen's compensation insurance 
in Ohio. 

In Wisconsin the Industrial Commis- 
sion, which has supervision over the 
operation of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion ‘law, has misrepresented certain in- 
nocent and well-intended instructions 
issued by the companies, and in its 
comments has gone out of its way to 
exhibit spleen and enmity toward the 
companies. 


In Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Minnesota de- 
termined efforts to legislate the compa- 
nies out of business have been defeated 
only by the most energetic and per- 
sistent efforts, and even then in some 
instances by the barest majority. The 
States of Washington, West Virginia 
and Oregon have enacted laws under 
which employers’ liability insurance 
cannot be transacted in those States by 
the companies. Texas has just enacted 
a law which makes such _ business 
almost or quite impracticable for us. 
In a considerable number of other 
States similar proposals have developed 
material support from influential per- 
sons and organizations. 

It is most significant that the oldest 
and reputedly most conservative States 
of the Union located along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the Central West, 
where vested interests and the untram- 
melled right to do business have been 
most carefully safeguarded, are not 
much behind those newer States of the 
West and Northwest and of the Pacific 
Coast, where we have been apt to look 
for radicalism and hasty and ill-advised 
procedure. 

These nation-wide evidences, many 
and almost identical in their natures 
and import, demonstrate conclusively 
the fact of definite hostility toward 
casualty insurance companies. It will 
perhaps be said that the feeling is not 
so much against the companies as in 
favor of insurance by the State. If that 
were true, it would find expression in 
laws which establish State insurance 
funds, but still leave the companies 
free to do business with those who de- 
sire their protection. Active intoler- 
ance is the surest evidence of the ex- 
istence of hostility to an idea or an in- 
stitution. 

But this hostility is not merely pre 
sumptive. It is avowed, and the avow- 
als take the form of specific charges 
and accusations. These, in varied 
forms, have been made in the presence 
of every Governor, commission or com- 
mittee before whom hearings have been 
had preliminary to the preparation of 
Workmen’s Compensation laws. Con- 
cisely, the specifications are that the 
companies make enormous profits; that 
this is accomplished by excessive pre- 
mium rates and by trimming or actual 
repudiation of just claims; that an 
enormous army of useless, or at least, 
greatly overpaid, officers, agents, attor- 
neys, adjusters and other employes is 
supported by the policyholders—in a 
word, that the business of casualty in- 
surance is not a public benefaction, but 
a public burden, and an institution for 
private graft. 

If all this, or if any considerable part 
of it, be true, if this business, which 
ought to be less infested than any other 
with the virus of extortion and injus- 
tice, be so rotten, or anywhere nearly 
so rotten as is charged, then the most 
drastic measures would not be too 
severe. But, if these charges be largely 
false, and if what measure or appear- 
ance of truth they may carry be not 
the fault of those in the business, but 
of circumstances largely beyond their 
control, then surely the intolerance and 
hostility arising from the circulation of 
and belief in these charges’ should 
vanish and the laws which owe their 
origin to such feelings should be re- 
pealed. 

Facts As To Profits. 


Now, what are the facts as to the 
profits of the companies on the tran- 
saction of liability insurance? For the 
ten years of 1903 to 1912, both in- 
clusive, the total earned premiums on 
all forms of liability policies were 
$237,562,809, and the total losses paid 
(plus claim reserves as of 1912) and 
expenses (including taxes) were $235,- 
405,080, leaving $2,157,729 profit, or 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent. on the busi- 
ness transacted. No dividends are in- 
cluded in these figures, which were 
taken from the records of the State In- 
surance Departments, principally the 
Department of the State of New York. 
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We may fairly challenge anyone to de- 
clare a net earning of nine-tenths of 1 
per cent. to be an “enormous profit.” 
It is pointed out, however, that some 
companies have made much more than 
the above-named percentage. That is 
true, and it means, of course, that other 
companies have made much less, some 
of them having made a considerable 
net loss for the whole ten years, all 
of which is beside the mark, however, 
for the great question we are now dis- 
cussing must, in all fairness, be dealt 
with from the point of view of the busi- 
ness as a whole, for it is the business 
as a whole, and not certain companiey 
that is under indictment. 

Since it is plain that there have been 
no enormous profits, but, indeed, a very 
meager net margin for all the risk as- 
sumed by the stockholders, we might 
perhaps dismiss without further words 
the charges that these imaginary profits 
are the result of excessive rates on the 
one hand and of iniquitous treatment of 
claimants on the other hand. But away 
back of these falsely-alleged causes of 
non-existent profits there lie certain 
facts which no one not in the casualty 
insurance business, and not many, ap- 
parently, even of those in the business, 
seems to have clearly apprehended. 
These facts relate not only to rates and 
claims, but also to the employment of 
the army of officers, agents, attorneys, 
adjusters and other employes. Such an 
army does exist, and to that extent the 
charge of our enemies is true, but their 
explanation of its significance is utterly 
untrue. 

The truth is, I verily believe, that 
these ignored facts constitute the real 
causes for the hostility, intense and 
widespread, but equally mistaken and 
unjust, toward casualty insurance com- 
panies. These facts are the prevalent 
misconception of what employers’ lia 
bility insurance is; the utterly, yet al- 
most universally, false treatment in 
every aspect of it, of the rate-making 
feature of liability insurance; the fail- 
ure of the public to appraise rightly the 
province of the agent, the adjuster and 
the attorney; and the effect upon this 
whole situation of the widespread 
cleansing of State and municipal poli- 
tics which has taken place within the 
past several years. 

Obligations of The Company. 

The obligations assumed by an insur- 
ance company in issuing an employers’ 
liability insurance policy have never 
been understood by employes, and 
rarely have they been convincingly 
grasped by employers. The employes 
have always believed that such a 
policy entitles them to be paid if they 
are hurt at their work. This view, not 
quite so baldly, but almost as effective- 
ly. in practice, has been held by per- 
haps a large majority of employers. 
The plain statement with which the 
policy begins—that the insurance is to 
indemnify the employer for his actual 
loss by reason of His liability, as the 
law has fixed it, to his injured employe 

has been ignored in the minds of 
both master and servant. This sounds 
like an insult to the intelligence of 
many thousands of men, but I con- 
fidently appeal to all who have dealt in 
practice with liability claims to testily 
on this point. After all, such confu- 
sion of ideas is not unnatural.  Lia- 
bility insurance is the only one of all 
the forms of insurance, except surely 
bonding, which is indirect or substitu- 
tionary in its operation. It insures 
the policyholder not against loss of his 
own goods or against accident, illness 
or death to himself, but against injury 
to someone else for which he may be 
held responsible under the law. So that 
in effect that third party, designated 
“the injured,” is the beneficiary so far 
as the payment of indemnity by the 
company is concerned. The universal 
law of association of ideas operates 
here: and, as under every other form 
of insurance the recipient’ of indemnity 
is the assured, it is not surprising that 
human minds have generally failed to 
carry the fact that this one class of 
insurance is essentially different, and 
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have instinctively and almost universal- 
ly regarded the injured as him to whom 
the company has issued its policy of 
jpsurance. The result of this miscon- 
ception ‘is that when an accident occurs 
and the company raises the question of 
the employers’ legal liability as the 
pivot upon the turn of which it will or 
will not pay the injured man, the 
latter at once feels and believes that 
the company is trying to evade its just 
obligations. The mere raising of the 
legal question alarms and antagonizes 
him. He hag a dread of lawyers and 
courthouses. He believes they are 
allies of all corporations. Perhaps he 
employs a lawyer; perhaps he handles 
his case himself. In either event his 
circle of kindred and friends discuss 
the matter over and over again, and 
whether he is paid or not, or however 
much he may be paid, he is never con- 
yinced that the insurance company was 
not trying to get the best of him. And 
very often his employer feels the same 
way; for so long as he is not called 
upon to pay the loss, he is disposed to 
give free play to his humanitarian or 
personal sympathies. Here is the be- 
ginning of hostility to the companies. 
But it is only the beginning. Many 
eases of injury involve difficult ques- 
tions as to the amount of indemnity 
due and as to the legal liability of the 
employer which can only be settled in 
court. This question of legal liability 
has offered to the “shyster’” lawyer an 
opportunity which he has been prompt 
te avail of, to his great profit, to the 
overloading of court dockets, the great 
jiucrease of the expenses of the com- 
panies, the great decrease of the net 
amount received by claimants and the 
unjust, but perhaps natural, aggrava- 
tion of the scandal heaped upon the 
business of liability insurance in the 
opinion of the public. For the well- 
known uncertainties of the outcome of 
litigation, the technical possibilities 
open to a shrewd lawyer, the frequent 
ease with which evidence can be made 
to fit and sustain a legal contention if 
the attorney be not overscrupulous, 
have largely transformed the trial of 
damage suits for injuries to employes 
from honest efforts to determine the 
law and the facts into a game of chance 
and skill, with a premium on cheating. 
Too often the game 1s purely an ef- 
fort of those who have not to win from 
those who have, the basis being exag- 
gerated claims for slight injuries in- 
volving no real liability under the law 
as it is. So the courts have become 
crowded with suits in which the real 
defendant is a liability insurance com- 
pany, which fact is usually known to 
all concerned except the jury, and that 
body learns of it sooner or later. Thus 
the opinion that the companies 
habitually endeavor to evade their 
obligations by recourse to the law 
spreads through a far wider area even 
than that of the injured employes and 
their friends. A remarkable instance 
of this was the utterance of former 
Governor Hay of Washington at that 
same Spring Lake Conference. He 
characterized the casualty companies 
as “fungoid social parasites, whose 
business is not to compensate the in- 
jured workman, but to defeat by every 
legal means the Just recovery of 
damages from the employer they in- 
sure.” Nevertheless, in following the 
course thus so violently and unfairly 
denounced the companies are fully and 
exactly performing the beneficent mis- 
sion of insurance, for they are making 
g00d their policy promises to the em- 
ployers in four ways—first, in assuming 
the expense and Jabor of adjusting the 
claim and determining its legal merits; 
second, in paying the amount of in- 
demnity due the injured employe up to 
the limit of insurance named in the 
policy; third, in endeavoring to save 
the employer from a loss beyond that 
limit, and fourth, in endeavoring to 
keep the whole bulk of indemnities 
paid within such bounds and the applica- 
tion of the principles of the law with- 
in such limits as will enable the com- 
panies to insure employers at a low 


premium cost. This is real beneficence. 
It has saved thousands of employers 
from financial embarrassment and bank- 
ruptcy as the result of heavy damage 
payments to injured employers, and has 
enabled every employer holding such a 
policy to pursue his business with prac- 
tical freedom from care in that regard. 
And in thus protecting the employer 
the companies have also provided for 
thousands of employes whose employ- 
ers would have been unable to pay 
such indemnities. But this blessing to 
both employer and employe has ac- 
tually come to be regarded as a curse 
to the employe. The hundreds of 
millions of money paid by insurance 
companies to injured workmen and to 
the dependents of those who have been 
killed, and the fact that by far the larg- 
er portion of this money has been paid 
voluntarily and without recourse to the 
courts, have been given no weight at 
all, as against the deeply rooted mis 
conceptions we have cited; and the 
cry has gone up from all over the land: 
“Down with the casualty companies!” 
This cry is also and obviously louder 
and deeper because it is a part of the 
chorus of protest which has been swell- 
ing in increasing volume from multi- 
tudes of workmen and from hundreds of 
leaders of public opinion against the 
inequalities of present-day economic 
conditions in general. This economic 
protest has become’ more and more 
patent through our frequently recurring 
political campaigns, through the daily 
press and the monthly magazines, and 
more plainly still through our daily 
intercourse with men of all classes and 
callings. Its familiar name is: “The 
Movement for a Square Deal.” It 
presupposes a crooked deal, and that 
in that deal the workman gets the 
worst end and the employer the best 
end at every turn. It arrays the em- 
ploye against the employer and all 
with whom the employer is associated 
or identified. And so the specific in- 
dictment against us is reinforced by in- 
cluding us in the general indictment of 
labor against capital. Now, while 
these are conditions beyond our con- 
trol and are therefore not our fault, 
they are certainly our misfortune, and 
the hostility we are encountering is 
due largely thereto. If the wholly-to- 
be-desired square deal were vouchsafed 
by our enemies to us, they would rec- 
ognize that our policy contracts must 
conform to the law as it is and to 
conditions as they are, and that there- 
fore in insuring against the employ- 
er’s legal liability it is necessary to 
employ investigators, adjusters and 
lawyers, and to resort at times to the 
courts in order to ascertain what is 
legal liability; hence the expense of 
their employment is really a part of 
the service the companies render. 


Premium Rates as Cause. 


But there is another cause for this 
hostility—a cause which is clearly 
chargeable to the method of conducting 
the business. It is the fundamentally 
false treatment in every respect of 
the premium rate feature. I make bold 
to declare this, unpleasant and humili- 
ating as it is. Remember, however, 
that I am discussing the broad ques- 
tion of the transaction of the business 
as a whole, and am not attempting 
to characterize the methods of tina: 
vidual companies. Of course, as in 
the matter of profits, some companies 
have been wiser than others in rate- 
making, but none have been free from 
grave error. What hag been the history 
of liability insurance rate-making? It 
has been a disgraceful compound of 
ignorance of the nature of the hazards 
assumed, blinding greed for volume, 
hasty presumption of profits where 
there was a hidden, but sure, loss, and 
refusal to co-operate with competitors 
along fair lines toward a broader know!l- 
edge and a wiser program. In using 
this language I do not forget the ear- 
nest and persistent efforts on the part 
of a few companies, beginning as far 
back as 1896, to compile experience 
data, to deduce therefrom right values 


and rates, and to transact the business 
along the lines thus laid down. The 
pity of it all has been that these years 
of effort have had, until within the past 
two years, so little effect upon the 
actual practices of the companies. 
What has been the bearing of all this 
folly upon the public mind? As to the 
policyholder, the employer, he has had 
little, if any, reason to respect either 
the business sense or the fairness of 
the liability insurance agent and under- 
writer. He has paid a rate fixed not 
by factors of real pertinence to the 
hazard assumed, but by crass and crude 
competition, sometimes so low that he 
must have hesitated to accept it if the 
insurance company were weak and 
laughed contemptuously if it were 
strong, or he has paid perhaps a fair 
rate in a given year only to have it out 
the next year by an old and strong 
company to such a point as to lead him 
to feel that he had been outrageously 
overcharged before. What has been 
the effect upon the claimant, the em- 
ploye? Shall we face the truth? There 
is hardly any virtue in so doing, for 
{t is already a matter of common rumor, 
with many instances to prove it. In- 
adequate rates have had their inevitable 
consequence in a disposition to avoid or 
delay payments, so that in many cases 
where the legal liability of the employer 
was clear, or at least probable, the 
claimant has been forced to employ a 
lawyer and then to sue and prove his 
case in court when he ought to have 
obtained a prompt and direct settle- 
ment without such expense. This un- 
happy condition has given the shyster 
lawyer and the labor agitator some 
ground, of which they have made the 
most, to proclaim themselves as “the 
protectors of the helpless wage-worker 
against the greed and injustice of the 
plutocratic insurance companies,” to 
use their own picturesque rhetoric. To 
whatever extent these factors have con- 
tributed toward creating or increasing 
hostility against liability insurance 
companies the companies have them- 
selves to blame. They have to that 
extent forfeited the support of the 
employers whom they insure by fail- 
ing to deal with them so as to establish 
a conviction of confidence in the fair- 
ness of their rates and in the efficiency 
of their service; and they have sown 
seeds of trickery and injustice here 
and there among wageearners which 
have multiplied amazingly under the 
cultivation of agitators and shysters. 

Another item in the situation, the 
misunderstanding of which has contrib- 
uted to the present hostility, is the 
compensation paid the agents The 
service rendered by a competent agent 
is of distinct value to the policyholder. 
A contract of insurance covering the 
legal liability of the assured must be 
very carefully drawn to be effective and 
comprehensive. Skill, care and experi- 
ence are required on the part of the 
agent, and these qualities require time 
and study for their development. Men 
thus equipped are in a sense profes- 
sional, and the service they render 
entitles them to liberal compensation 
They suffer in the estimation of the 
uninformed public, and they are plaus- 
ibly attacked at this time by the 
enemies of the companies as alleged 
parasites. Yet there is here again just 
enough basis for criticism to weaken 
our case somewhat. Competition for 
agents and for business has betrayed 
the companies not only into folly in 
premium rates, but also into folly in 
commission rates. Gradually the pro- 
portion of the premium which goes to 
the agent has increased until the as- 
sured has good ground for the com- 
plaint that the protection cost to him 
is unduly burdened for the benefit of 
the agent. 

The final element in this growing 
antagonism has its origin entirely out- 
side of our business as such, but is, 
in my humble judgment, perhaps, after 
all, that which involves the greatest 
peril. It is the hunger of the political 
beasts of prey whose hunting grounds 
have been taken from them or made 
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too dangerous for them within the past 
few years. The exposure and preven- 
tion. of public graft and the aroused 
intelligence and quickened conscience 
of the people, which have been both 
the cause and the effect of that ex- 
posure and prevention, is a nation- 
wide condition of such marked better- 
ment that good citizens everywhere are 
rejoicing, and -are determined to hold 
fast this good thing. But the class of 
men who have fed bountifully and 
lazily at the public crib for many years 
is not rejoicing; neither are these men 
content to change their scheme of life. 
They, like all beasts of prey, merely 
change their feeding ground, but not 
their diet. Having been driven from 
some of the public cribs, they must find 
or make another. As their political 
work requires them to keep in closest 
touch with public opinion, they have 
recognized far earlier than others the 
growing hostility toward casualty com- 
panies. They have also recognized the 
existence of the corollary to this 
hostility, namely, the well-nigh unani- 
mous demand that the system of em- 
ployers’ liability for negligence only, 
with all its legal defenses and all its 
objectionable accompaniments and 
fruits, shall be swept away and the 
system of certain compensation for 
trade injuries adopted in its stead. For 
this human beast cf prey, the political 
grafter, is wise in his day and genera- 
tion, and, like the devil whom he serves, 
he can disguise himself even to look 
like an angel of light. So he has every- 
where taken up the advocacy of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Un- 
fortunately for the casualty companies, 
it has been until very recently very 
doubtful whether it was wise or other- 
wise, helpful to the cause or hurtful, 
for us to advocate openly the same 
thing, notwithstanding the almost, or 
quite, unanimous conviction among us 
that workmen’s compensation laws 
ought to be enacted and the outworn 
and outgrown employers’ negligence 
system abolished. This unavoidable 
hesitancy on the part of casualty com- 
panies to advocate openly the reform 
has given plansiblity to the charge that 
we are opposed to it. This, in turn, 
has made very easy the linking to- 
gether of two utterly dissimilar propo- 
sitions, namely, State Insurance and 
workmen's compensation laws The 
political job-hounds have bayed this 
cry from one end of the land to the 
other, until multitudes of honest people, 
intelligent enough, but having made no 
study of the real issues of the com- 
plex questions involved, verily believe 
that the only way to wipe out the old 
system to which they are opposed and 
to establish the new system with its 
clearly desirable reforms is to wipe out 
also the right of the casualty companies 
to insure the employer, and to make 
of the State a monopolistical paternal 
insurer In this outcry, sometimes 
blatant against the employer and the 
insurance companies, and sometimes 
insidiously sweet with honeyed cajolery 
for the wage-earner, many of the lead- 
ers of thought and action among the 
workmen have joined, some of them 
surely as conscienceless as their graft- 
ing political allies, and others sincere 
and righteous, but uninformed or mis 
led. One can imagine, with some de 
gree of that sort of admiration which 
even devilish cunning excites, the glee 
of the grafters as they meet in private 
and snicker at the dumb simplicity of 
the dear public in congratulating itself 
over driving the looters from the feed- 
ing trough and all the while uncon- 
sciously providing a brand new crib of 
larger capacity filled with more abund- 
ant and richer provender. For State 
Insurance, I dare to affirm, is, so far 
as the great majority of its political 
concerned, me rely a 
so far as the em- 


advocates are 
gigantic job factory; 
ployer is concerned, it is a delusion and 
a snare: so far as the workmen is con- 
cerned, it will prove an apple of Sodom, 
for. notwithstanding its fair appear 
ance, it must crumble away into ashes 
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as soon as it encounters the touch of a 
sufficient practical test; and so far as 
the general public is concerned, it 
means only a material increase in taxes 
for distribution among office-holders. 
But that is at present only prophecy, 
and our concern is just now with the 
hard fact that this political element in 
the hostility we are encountering at so 
many points is the most threatening of 
all, and therefore demands instant and 
ceaseless treatment of the wisest and 
most vigorous sort, 

The eternal query faces us, so aptly 
though cynically phrased by that princ« 
of grafters, Boss Tweed, “What are you 
going to do about it?” 


The Cure. 

Well, first, the existence of any serious 
hostility may still be denied; but prob- 
ably none of us are foolish enough to 
linger longer in that paradise of illu- 
sion. Or we may admit the reality of 
this antagonism, but believe it will 
evanesce like some other popular fan- 
cies and furies of the past. Again, we 
may fully sense its serious import, but 
deem it wise to wait until its inherent 
injustice and falsity shall have been 
demonstrated by events. Or, we may 
squarely address ourselves at once to 
the task of speedily disarming and dis- 
pelling this hostility by endeavoring 
to remove the causes out of which it 
has grown. This last is the course 
which my own judgment approves, 
which I earnestly hope will be followed 
by every company engaged in this busi- 
ness, and unto that end I invite your 
discriminating support of the following 
program of procedure: 

As to premium rates: Let us de- 
termine to quit (and honestly effectu- 
ate that decision as rapidly and as com- 
pletely as is at all possible) the crude, 
senseless and unfair practice of rating 
risks down or up according to the pres- 
ence or absence or the strenuousness of 
competition. Let us adopt, not in word 
only, but in deed and in truth, the prac- 
tice of co-operation in uniform rate- 
making and rate maintenance along 
scientific, adequate and strictly fair 
lines wherever the laws permit; and 
where they do not permit, let us go as 
far as we may legally in sympathetic 
and non-destructive efforts to prove to 
all our policyholders that each of them 
is treated just as fairly as all the 
others. In every State where rate-mak- 
ing agreements under State supervision 
are legalized let us contribute our best 
assistance toward demonstrating to the 
supervising official and to our patrons 
that such agreements provide the most 
effective method of determining the 
adequacy and fairness of rates, and 
therefore of safeguarding the solvency 
of the companies and protecting the in- 
terésts of the policyholders and of his 
injured employes. In every one of the 
many States where rate-making agree- 
ments under State supervision are not 
now legalized let us inaugurate at the 
earliest practicable date and prosecute 
vigorously and persistently movements 
for their establishment. Moreover, 
while, so far as competition is con- 
cerned, rates should be uniform, and 
while the basic rate should represent 
the average risk, there should be an in- 
crease or a reduction, according as the 
equipment and management of the em- 
ployer are below or above the standard. 
The careful employer should be reward- 
ed and the careless penalized. If em- 
ployers will not be careful for humane 
reasons, make them careful by pocket- 
book arguments. The installation and 
maintenance of safety appliances should 
be reflected in their premiums. Such 
a method of rating is so thoroughly 
logical as to appeal successfully to all 
reasoning employers. 

Whether the old system of negligence 
liability or the new system of work- 
men’s compensation be in vogue, let us 
follow everywhere this same self-re- 
specting, intelligent, equitable and hos- 
tility-disarming rate program. 

As to agents’ commissions: 
nite and definitely announced 


A defi- 
line 


should be drawn by every chief execu-| 
tive and enforced by him upon every | 
subordinate and upon every field man 
against any increase, open or disguised, 
in the cost of producing business. No 
desire to build or to enlarge or rein- 
force an organization should impel, | 
and no pressure, however threatening, 
and no plea, however persuasive, should 
induce the slightest trespass beyond this | 
line. For to increase the present cost 
of production, which is already exces- | 
sive, will thrice arm our enemies. Bui 
that is merely negative, and is not | 
enough. With discriminating and clear 
judgment, and with careful regard for 
existing conditions and obligations, our 
steady, patient and unceasing effort 
should be unitedly put forward to re- 
duce the cost of production and to 
give the policyholder the benefit of that 
reduction in his premium rate. Real 
performance of this sort 1s the only 
way, and it is a surely certain way, 
to convince the assured from whom our 
income is derived that their complaint 
of “too much rake-off to the middle- 
man,” is no longer valid. 

Within a week after this address 
had been prepared the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York, 
W. T. Emmet, Esq., addressed to the 
companies a letter from which I quote 
the following: 

“The condition in the liability busi- 
ness has become so serious that this 
department intends to hereafter call 
the various companies to strict account 
in their conduct of this class of busi-! 
ness. 

“The companies generally have been 
and now are writing liability business 
at a premium insufficient to take care 
of the losses and expenses. This 
method of doing business means a loss 
to the companies, and its continuance 
will mean insolvency. 

“A study of the loss reserves of the 
various companies shows that practi- 
cally every one of them has set aside 
an insufficient amount to take care of 
future losses on its liability business, 
although the reserve is computed in 
accordance with the present loss re- 
serve law. The expenses chargeable 
against this class of business are ex- 
cessive, and in view of this situation 
it would seem that the aim of the vari- 
ous companies should be to remedy this 
condition by securing adequate pre- 
miums and by reducing expenses to a 
minimum. But the contrary is the fact. 
Competition is the basis for the under- 
writing, and the same influence is re- 
sponsible for the high commissions now 
being paid on this class of business. 

*. oa aa 

“This department will insist upon the 
companies conducting their liability 
business upon a sound basis, and in par- 
ticular as follows; 

“First—Basing their underwriting up- 
on statistical experience and the phys.- 
cal and moral hazard of each individual 
risk and free from the influences of 
competition. 

“Second—Commissions not to exceed 
the percentages stated above. 

“Third—Administration expenses to 
be minimized. 

“It is hoped that the various com- 
panies will co-operate with this depart- 
ment in bringing about the reforms 
needed in the conduct of this business, 
and which will be beneficial alike to 
the companies and the insuring public.” 

Such a definite, timely and friendly 
warning from such an authority is of 
the greatest importance. Not to heed 
and obey it immediately would be the 
supremest folly. 

As to clajms: The old system of neg- 
ligence liability still prevails over the 
major portion of the country so far as 
the statutes and the common law are 
concerned. But in practice the results 
have become very noticeably affected 
by the prevailing sentiment in favor 
of the new system of workmen’s com- 
pensation, so that in a constantly aug: 
menting stream of cases, verdicts and 
judgments in entire or effectual dis- 
regard of precedent an4 of actual law 
as it exists are being rendered in favor 
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of plaintiffs. The position of the com- 
panies would be difficult enough were 
that the only condition they must meet. 
But the enmity against us, which, of 
course, is manifested right here in a very 
practical and very aggravating way, fre- 
quently enhances the perplexities of the 
problem almost to the point of despair. 
And yet, as sometimes happens, the 
very tensity of the situation suggests 
the course to be pursued. We have 
seen that one of the primal causes 
of the hostility against us is the sub- 


stitutionary nature of an employer» 
liability policy and the consequent gen- 
eral misunderstanding of our position 
with reference to the injured. So, then, 
since the courts are more and more 
disposed to anticipate in their decisions 
the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, let me suggest that with 


every policy there should go to the as- 
sured a carefully-written letter, explain- 
ing fully the nature of the insurance, 
the attitude of the public and the 
explairing, 


courts; too, that the 
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steadily-climbing loss ratio thus pro- 


duced means an unavoidable rate ad- 
vance, and pointing out the fact that 
the interests of the assured and of the 
company coincide in requiring of him 
and his subordinates two things—(a) 
the adoption and use of ‘every possible 
precaution for the prevention of acci- 
dents, and (b) immediate co-operation 
with us in the investigation and dis- 
position of claims when injuries occur, 
in order to avoid litigation and to 
maintain friendly relations with the 


employes. Hostility will find no con- 
genial soil where such relations of 
humane and fair-minded co-operation 
between the company, the employer 
and the employe are thus introduced 
and fostered by good service on our 
part 


But another and very different kind 
of work is obligatory upon us, I venture 
to declare, in these States which have 
not yet enacted workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. We must contribute our 
very best assistance toward their en- 
actment. It is not pertinent to my sub- 
ject to discuss the details of such laws, 
but there is one feature upon which we 
should unequivocally declare ourselves. 
Every such law should protect the in- 
ju workman against the insolvency 
of his employer by validating his claim 
against the insurance company di- 
rect Such a provision operates also 
to prevent or diminish litigation. When 


we can once convince the labor organ- 
izations that under such laws the casu- 
alty companies will thus surely protect 
the mployes, one strong element in 
their hostility will be changed into 
friendship. 

We can no longer, I respectfully, but 
earnestly, urge, subject ourselves by 
silence to the charge that we oppose 
this reform. In reaching this con- 
clusion I have traversed in my own 
mind, I believe, every aspect of the sub- 
ject Its complexities, the conflicting 
interests involved and our relations to 
these interests, the unanimous, long- 


held, and at one time perhaps wisely 


held, opinion that the silent policy was 
the one for us, have not been lightly 
considered by me. And I repeat that 
the casualty companies as a unit and 
through appropriate and carefully- 
chos channels of expression should 
align themselves openly and with all 
possible discretion and _ effectiveness 
with those who are advocating work- 
men's compensation laws. Such action, 
thus taken, not by one company or a 
few, but by all, or nearly all, will swift- 
ly produce these results: first, a sharp 
distinction between workmen’s compen- 
satic laws and State insurance; sec- 
ond, an opportunity to form alliances 
with all fair-minded and honest ad- 
vocates of this reform in opposition to 
the prejudiced and the grafters, and 
third, a cessation of that large element 
in the hostility to us which proceeds 
from the belief that we are sponsors 
for t old system and are upholding 
it with all its evils. 

What shall we do in those States 
which have enacted workmen’s com- 


pensation laws without the embargo of 


State insurance? There we face the 
forks of the road, and we can take 
¢ither. On the one hand, we may pur- 
Sue the same old plan of operation as to 
rates, expenses and claims which has 
been so largely responsible for our pres- 
ent troubles. If we take that path, we 
will find that the warning already 
given by some of our best friends will 


be fulfilled, and that the road will very 
soon end in State insurance. On the 
other hand lies a fair opportunity to be- 
gin right with new conditions made by 


the new law. Every rate should be 
Susceptible of easy justification on 
frounds of equity and merit; every 


item of expense should be as low as is 
commensurate with a reasonable ap- 
Praisal of services rendered; every 
Claim should be adjusted in strict ac- 
cordance with the schedule provided 


by the law—no more, for that would 
mean partiality, unfair bidding for 
favor and interference with correct 


bases of loss cost calculations; no less, 
for that would mean robbing the 
claimant—and every care should be 
taken to bring down to the irreducible 
minimum, if there be such a thing, the 
trade hazards to life and limb. Such 
an opportunity for the exercise of con- 
structive common sense and of the 
broadest minded business equity under 
entirely new and therefore unspoiled 
conditions is rarely open on so large 
a scale to so well equipped a group of 
organizations as the casualty compa- 
nies. It is a prospect delightful to con- 
template. If we are wise enough to 
improve it frankly and at once, we 
need not live much longer in dread of 
State insurance, for the hostility which 
has given birth to that monstrous, but 
real, peril will have ceased to exist. 
Shall we play the fool and plunge 
along the old road to destruction, or 
shall we turn our feet into the path of 


wisdom and live? Our destiny is in 
our own hands. 
In the past the logic of conditions 


ought to have brought about concord- 
ance of effort among the companies. 
At this moment our common exposure 
to open and intense hostility would 
seem to drive us into a solidarity of 
defense. If we hope to survive unto a 
future of continuance in the business 
of insuring employers, we must, to use 
Ben Franklin’s famous phrase, “all 
hang together, or we will each hang 
separately.” The past, the present and 
the future, therefore, point to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau as the instrumentality into the 
strengthening of which every company 
in this branch of insurance should put 
its loyal support and its most active 
and intelligent efforts. It has already 
proven abundantly its value in its 
hitherto comparatively limited range. 
it has already formulated plans for en- 
larged usefulness. It can readily put 
into effect such a program as I have 
herein suggested if it be approved. The 
companies now composing its member- 
ship write 86.1 per cent. of the total 
liability business cf the United States. 
That figure ought to go up to a full 100 
per cent. Lest my advice at this point 
be considered the biased utterance of 
a bureau partisan, let me reinforce it 
by quoting from a very recent report of 
an examination of a non-bureau com- 
pany, made jointly by the insurance 
departments of Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and New York, as follows: 

“During the course of this examina- 
tion we have made a comparison of 
the rates charged by this company on 
this class of business with the rates 
in the various manuals as promulgated 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice and Information Bureau. The 
rates as promulgated by this bureau 
are, to a large extent, based upon the 
combined experience of a number of 
casualty companies writing this class 
of insurance. The comparison of the 
rates show that this company is not 
securing manual rates, on this class of 
business.” 

In this discussion I have used 
language which may have seemed un- 
fairly censorious of ourselves and un- 
duly alarming as to our present 
future. If I have created that 
sion, I can only say that I have utter- 
ed no more than what I believe to be 
the truth as to past occurences, pres 
ent conditions and future possibilities, 
The conviction was clear in my mind 
that the time had come to talk plainly 
of these aspects of our business. If you 
differ from me, I am truly sorry, but 


none the less sure that I am right. If | 


you agree with me, then let us unite 
at once in bending all our energies co- 
operatively into the application of every 
available remedy, and we are bound to 
succeed. 


To end where I began, our business | 


can only be permanent when it is a 
real public benefaction. We can make 
ic more so than ever to more people 
than ever in more ways than ever. We 
are passing through a period of evolu- 
tionary transition, and we are experi- 


and | 
impres- 








encing all the pangs of a new birth. 
But we shall emerge, and are even now | 
emerging, into a larger mission of in- 
dustrial serviceableness. 

There is a better, wiser, sounder, 
saner day coming for the workman, for 
the employer and for their necessary 
aliy and bulwark—the casualty insur- 
ance company. We must not impede 
its coming. We must speed it onward 
by all the might of clear heads and 
sound hearts. 
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